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THIS LITTLE BOOK 
]E0 IBelitcateli 

IN ORATETUL AFFECTIOK, 

TO HER 

WHO HA.S BEEN FOR TEN TEAB3 THE COMPANION OF MT STUDIES; 

WHO HAS BRIQHTENED EVERT JOT AND CONSOLED 

EVERT SORROW I HAVE FELT; 

WHO HAS BEEN THE LIOHT OF MY HEARTH AND THE PRIDE OF MY HEART— 
THE BRIDE OF MY YOXTPH, THE FRIEND OF MT MANHOOD ; 

WHOSE BEAUTIFUL AND SUSTAINING LOVE, EVER CHEERING ON AND 

BBCKONINO UPWARDS, 

HAS HAD FOR ME SOMETHING AT ONCE HUMBLING AND 

EXALTING IN IT. 



INTEODUCTION. 



The countries now known under the names of 
Moldavia, WaUachia, Bessarabia, the Bucovina, 
the Banat, and Transylvania, formed in ancient 
times the country of the Dacians, a warlike and 
savage people, who came from Jasebus and 
Margiens on the banks of the Oxus. They 
were first called Derbies, or Daes, and they 
spoke the same language as the Oetae, who 
inhabited the country at the mouth of the 
Danube. Their God was called Zamolxis : he 
is said to have been a disciple of Pythagoras, 
and to have strayed into their country, where 
he established a religion based on the system 
of his great master. After his death he was 
honoured as the chief of their divinities. 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 

The ancient Dacians appear to have had a 
liberal government, and we hear that they were 
divided into four classes : the King, the Priests, 
the Elders, and the People.* Their most remark- 
able deeds in arms are their war against Augustus, 
under their chief Beribastes, and the subsequent 
victories of that barbarian, who extended his 
rule as far as the frontiers of modem Bavaria. 
Tullius Cato, Tiberius, and Appius Sabinus were 
conquered, one after the other, by the victorious 
Dacians ; but at length their chief, Duras, fearful 
of ultimate defeat, and dreading the resentment of 
the Romans, gave up his command to Decebalus, 
who became their first King; and 

A.D. 89. 

uniting the various petty rulers under 
his sway, something as Egbert did the Heptarchy, 
seems to have established a powerful monarchy. 
He fought again with the Romans; and one 
Finculus, with his successor Domitian, appear to 
have been beaten by him at Talpa. A village in 

* Vide Cogalniciano, " Histoire de la Moldo-Wallachie." He 
appears to have taken his materials, however, without sufficient 
examination. 
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the district of Ylaskta is still pointed out as the 
scene of these engagements. But at 

▲J>. 100. 

length the Emperor Trajan, surprised 
at these achievements, led his invincible legions 
into Dacia. Decebalus was promptly defeated, 
and his army annihilated. He sued in vain for 
peace ; he appears to have been still too powerful 
and troublesome to obtain it, and the 

▲ J>. 101-2. 

war began again in the following spring. 

Decebalus was again beaten; and a fine histo- 
rical picture might be painted of the vanquished 
barbarian seeking the camp of the Bomans, 
bearing with him a fish, a little com, and a 
bundle of spears, in token of submission. Peace 
is granted. But what barbarian ever kept his 
word, or did not mistake clemency for weakness ? 
Trajan has hardly reached home when he hears 
that his Mend Decebalus is again in the field, and 
has thrown away the scabbard. 

The Emperor returns, determined to quiet him 
this time; and with Trajan come his nephew 
Adrian, and Lucius Quintus Marcus. The 
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Romans pass the winter in Bulgaria, and cross 
the Danube in spring, over a bridge 

AJ>. 104-6. 

built for the purpose by the architect 
ApoUodor of Damascus. 

Decebalus, who appears to have been as un- 
scrupulous a barbarian as could be, now sent 
some assassins to murder his enemy. They 
were of course discovered ; and the war began on 
both sides with much violence. 

The Dacians are again routed. Sarmese- 

Ghetusa, their capital, is stormed and burnt, and 

Decebalus has committed suicide; all 

A.D. 106. 

before the year 106. 

The conquered province was now peopled by 
one of those Boman colonies which became a 
blessing wherever they settled, and which carried 
the arts and civilization of the Queen City from 
the Euphrates to the Umber, from Memphis to 
Thule. The new colony was of course under the 
protection of Borne, in whose history theirs is 
henceforth merged. 

The Wallachs now lived in peace, a race of 
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hunters and shepherds, till the appearance of the 
Turks in Europe. But they soon had to defend 
themselves against the Paynim horde, which 
menaced the liberties of the world, till humbled 
by Charles Martel upon the plains of Tours. 

In 1393 Mirc6a, Domn (or Prince) of the 
Wallachs, foreseeing the success of the Mussul- 
man arms, and anxious to save himself and his 
country from the appalling rigour with which they 
treated conquered nations, signed a treaty with 
the Sultan Bajazet at Nicopolis, in which he agreed 
to hold his principaUty as a fief from the Soldan. 

This treaty stipulated that the Wallachs were 
to preserve their laws and government, that they 
should enjoy full power of making peace or war, 
and that they should not be obliged to deliver up 
to their Suzerain such Mussulmen as had become 
Christians and taken refuge in their territory. 
On their side, the Wallachs agreed to pay, under 
the name of a voluntary gift, a sum of three 
thousand red (golden) piastres yearly. 

It is hardly probable that such a monarch as 

\ 
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Bajazet* would have concluded a treaty so advan-' 
tageous to them, but for the immense armaments 
which were then fitting out against him by the 
Crusaders. Mirc6a certainly chose his oppor- 
tunity with some political skill, though he has 
been reproached by western historians for not 
having aided the famous Jean Sans Peur at the 
disastrous battle of Nicopolis, which terminated 
the Crusades. The fact is, however, neither 
the WaJlachs nor the Hungarians were really 
friendly to the Knights of the Cross, and it 
is certain that they had reason enough for 
dislike to them. 

In 1460 another treaty was concluded between 
the Domn of the Wallachs and the Porte, in 
which (without in any way prejudicing the validity 
of the former treaty) it was further stipulated 
that all legal processes between Turks and 
Wallachs should be heard and judged by th6 
Wallachian Divan according to the local laws, 

* *' Bajazet the First, sumamed Uderim. or the Lightning ! " 
— SiUJierland*8 Knights of Malta, vol. i., p. 306. 
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Itnd that no mosque should be built on any part 
of the Wallachian territories. 

In 1513 Moldavia also acknowledged the suze- 
rainty of the Porte, on conditions similar to those 
of her neighbour. The treaty between Bogdan*, 
and the Sultan Selim sets forth thiat Moldavia 
submitted of her own free and unconstrained wiD, 
and nothing was exacted from the Princes but 
four thousand crowns of gold yearly, forty horses, 
and twenty-four falcons ; the whole to be given as 
a peschthesh, or present.t In 1583, however, the 

• ** Bogdan qui succ^da h. son Thre (Stephen the Great) en 1504, 
prit la resolution de se soumettre k la Turquie en 1513. Le Grand 
Chancellier de la Frincipaut^, Teutul, alia ensuite trouver le 
Sultan en quality d'ambassadeur du Prince deMoldavie. II declara 
qu'il venait, de la part du Prince et du peuple, ofirir k sa Hautesse 
la Moldavie h. des conditions honorables. II demanda que 
la religion fiit conserve, que les lois fussent respect^es, que le 
Prince fut toujours indigene, et k les conditions le pays devi- 
endr^ un fief de TEmpire. Selim accepta avec empressement 
Voflfre du Grand Chancellier." — Colson. 

" A Prince only," says Cantemir, *^can understand the joy of the 
Sultan on this occasion; for Moldavia was very troublesome to him 
and he was obliged constantly to have an eye on her movements." 

+ It may be as well to say that the Wallach originals of these 
treaties are burnt. The Turkish originals, however, are said to 
be in the archives of the Porte. There does not seem to be any 
dispute about the tenor of them. 
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Sultan Soliman insisted on this present being 
formally acknowledged as a tribute. Of the subse- 
quent events of their history, the most remarkable 
took place in the time of Mihai' the brave, who 
reigned at the end of the 16th century. Mihai* 
even went so far as to declare war against the 
Turks, and drove them from the country. He 
conquered Moldavia, and possessed himself of 
nearly all the Turkish strongholds on the 
Danube. He repulsed, and dispersed the Turkish 
armies sent to chastise him: and his achieve- 
ments are the subject of song and baUad. He is 
the national hero of Boumania. He was assas- 
sinated by the emissaries of one Basta, Prince of 
Transylvania.* 



* There is also a famous Wallachian worthy, who flourished 
in the fourteenth century, Bano Marucini by name, whom the 
French called Le Marquis de Bon9ard, and who under that title 
became so well known in song and story that I think I have met 
with his name in Ritsoh. On horseback, and with his harness 
on his back, he led a chosen band of brave lances to help Philip 
de Yalois against the English; and then joining the Count dela 
Tremouille and de Coucy, with the fiEunous Jean Sans Peur, Count 
de Nevers, he fought successfully against the Sultan Amurath. 
He was a poet ; and M. J. A. Yaillant, of Bucharest^ has given us 
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As to their modem history, the first relations 
between the Russians and the Wallacks date from 
the time of Peter the Great, who concluded a 
secret treaty with Wallachia in 1710, and another 
with Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia, in 1711.* 

The Czar engaged to maintain the rights of 
Moldo-Wallachia, without in any way interfering 
with the Government, or laying claim to tribute 
of any kind. The Prince was, however, to main- 
tain 10,000 soldiers, in the pay of the Czar. 

some of his yerses in a little pamphlet published at Paris in 

1861 :— 

'' Or quand, k mon ancdtre, il a tir^ sa trace, 

D'oii le glac^ Danube est voisin de la Thrace , 

Plus has que la Hongrie en ime f roide part, 

Est un Seigneur nomm^ le Marquis de Ron9ard. 

Biche d'or et de gens, de villes et de terres. 

Un de ses fils putn^s avait amour pour la guerre, 

Un camp d'autres putnes assembla hasardeux, 

En quittant son pays fait Capitaine deux ; 

Traversa la Hongrie et la basse Allemagne, 

Traversa la Bourgogne et la grasse champagne, 

Et hard! vint servir Philippe de Yalois, 

Qui pour lors avait guerre avec les Anglois." 

John and Mathias Corvinus are also said to be of Wallachian 
origin. 

♦. In 1771 Austria nearly obtained part of Wallachia by a 
secret treaty with the Forte ; the Bucovina was finally ceded to 
her in 1777. 
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No Russian was allowed to marry, or buy- 
lands. 

Here commences the disastrous era, of the 
Fhanariot Princes. It is needless to say that the 
treaties just mentioned were hostile to the 
interests of the Porte. The Greeks of the Phanar 
were therefore sent to prevent such an event in 
future. But there seems a fate in the history of 
nations ; and the result of their poUcy wiU be 
found in the treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji (§ 16), 
in which mention is first made of the Russian 
Protectorate. The Phanariot Princes reigned 
from 1716 to 1821 ; when, in consequence of some 
proceedings adopted by Prince Soutzo against the 
city of Turgovist, the inhabitants rose; the rebel- 
lion spread, and Vladinicresco became its chief. 
The native Princes were restored. 

After various other changes which it is not 
my province to relate, Bessarabia was ceded to 
Turkey in 1812 ; and in 1828 the Principalities 
received a new constitution, in which the Porte is 
again acknowledged as Suzerain, and Russia is 
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formally declared protectress. The adminis- 
tration of public affairs was regulated by the 
Begulamento organila; and the Domn, or Hos- 
podar, was to be elected by the people, but subject 
to the approbation of Russia and the Porte. 

In 1848, the Principalities did not escape 
the storm which swept over Europe. They re- 
volted against the Russian protectorate, and were 
promptly suppressed. The Revolutionary party, 
however, published a proclamation, stating the 
nature of their demands, which were as follow : — 

1. Administrative and legislative indepen- 
dence, according to the treaties between Merc6a, 
and Vlad V., with the Porte, guaranteeing the 
non-intervention of foreign influence in the affairs 
of the country. 

2. Equality of civil and political rights.* 

3. Universal taxation. 

4. A National Assembly, composed of represen- 
tatives from every class of society .t 

* The Boyards, perhaps one of the most curiously organised 
aristocracies in the world, pay no taxes. 

t None but Boyards were capable of election. 
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5. Besponsibility of the chief of the state. 
His election for five years only, and that 
he should be eligible &om every class of 
society. 

6. Diminution of the civil list. 

7. Besponsibility of ministers and other public 
functionaries. 

8. Liberty of the press. 

9. All rewards for public service to be bestowed 
in the name of the country, by her represen- 
tatives. 

10. The right of every district to choose its 
own functionaries. 

11. A National Guard. 

12. Emancipation of the monasteries dedicated 
to the Holy Places. 

13. Abolition of the cla6e (corvee) and of the 
disabilities of peasants, allowing them to become 
landowners.* 

* This article, which would have Bubdivided lands as much 
as they used to be imder the old system in Ireland, was extremely 
unpopular, and almost isolated the revolutionary chiefs in public 
sympathy. 
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14. Abolition of the slavery of the Zingari, 
with an indemnity to owners. 

15. The WaUach representative at Constanti- 
nople to be a Wallach, not a foreigner. 

16. Equal and gratuitous education for both 
sexes. 

17. Abolition of titles to which no public 
functions were attached. 

18. Abolition of flogging. 

19. Abolition of capital punishment. 

20. Establishment of penitentiaries. 

21. Emancipation of the Jews, and equality of 
poUtical rights for every rehgion. 

22. Immediate convocation of a National 
Assembly. 

Such were the demands of the Wallachs in 
1848. The Prince Bibesco signed the proclama- 
tion, and abdicated three days afterwards. But 
the Porte at first recognised the new Govemmsnt 
which was called a ^'Lieutena/nce Domniaire.'' 

This state of things, however, did not last. 
The Turkish Ministry changed. A Eussian 
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and Turkish army marched simultaneously on 
Bucharest.* The Chambers were dissolved ; the 
chiefs of the movement arrested; M. Barba 
Sterbieu was named Hospodar of Wallachia, and 
M. Gregor6 Qhika succeeded Prince Hourtza 
in Moldavia. 

These facts belong to history. Upon inore 
recent events I do not enter. 

The revenue of the Principalities is derived 
from the contributions of the common people, 
the salt-pits, and customs. The lands, especially 
in Moldavia, are among the most fertile in the 
world. Their principal export is wheat. 

The manners of the Wallachs are peculiarly 
gay and dShonnaire. They are valiant, frank, and 
open-hearted. In their tastes they are splendid 
and magnificent. When it is remembered, how- 
ever, that they manufacture nothing, that all 



* ** According to the treaty of Balta Liman, the Russians have 
the right of entering the Principalities, in concert -with the Turks, 
when in a state of insurrection. That they did so, however, 
alone, without reason and in profound peace, makes their present 
occupation a violation of the law of nations." — Timeg, 
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their objects of luxury are imported, and that 
the contrasts of fortune in the country are rather 
too painful and striking, perhaps, we must not 
be very angry with the author of the " Question 
CEconomique," for the manner in which he treats 
this part of his subject. 

In their social institutions the Boumans are 
particularly aristocratic ; and a Boyard of the first 
class will by no means mingle with his inferiors 
in rank. So marked indeed was the line between 
them, that, not twenty years ago, a Boyard who 
paid a visit to another of higher rank, was obliged 
to wait respectfully on the threshold of the door 
tiU bidden to enter; nor could he sit down in the 
presence of his superior tiU he had been invited 
to do so three times. A peasant never dared 
present himself before his lord without a present, 
the value of which was jealously regulated by 
custom. On all public occasions, at balls and 
festivities, even in churches, the right of precedency 
is vigorously maintained; and even among the 
ladies, it is whispered that disputes on this subject 
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have been known to run so high as to end in 
personal encounters of great liveliness and spirit. 
French, or a kind of lingua-Franca, is the lan- 
guage of society. Poor ill-useld French ! almost 
every nation speaks a different tongue under this 
name. There are no schools of reputation, and 
little education; but there are several theatres, 
and two ItaUan operas. 

The priests, who form a large and important 
class, are allowed to marry. There is little 
difference between their condition and that of 
the other peasants, except that their houses are 
always open to travellers, who may find some 
amiable and intelligent men among them. 

The Calugheri, or monks, do not marry, and 
they inhabit the numerous convents. Their 
number may amount to some 20,000 in the two 
Principalities, and they are said to be as unpopular 
as the priests are beloved. This may, however,: 
chiefly arise from the fact that they possess some 
of the largest estates in the country (arising from 

pious bequests), and the jealousy which all people 

V 
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seem to have against the accumulation of Church 
property. 

The Zingari, who swarm in Moldo-Wallachia, 
and form a class apart, are the same extraordinary 
people known to us as Gipsies, and who seem to 
have formed a wandering settlement in almost 
every country in Europe. There was also, I learn, 
at one time a distinct race of the Zingari settled 
in Boumania. They called themselves Netoti, 
and wandered about the forests, little better than 
petty robbers. They had their chiefs, however, 
and paid a regular tribute to the Government.* 

* Nothing so much surprises the traveller as the organised 
bands of robbers who still overrun the East. Smyrna now seems 
their stronghold; and the inhabitants have such a salutary 
fear of them that they dare not take any measures to protect 
themselves. Some time ago, a family living near Smyrna 
received a visit from a well-known robber and his band. 
Having satisfied themselves, the thieves sat down to supper. 
While thus engaged, a report was brought that the officers of the 
law were coming to look for them. The robber chief was in 
despair ; he hctd the rheumaiUm, and could not run. The matter 
was, however, easily arranged, and the master of the house hid the 
thief imderabed till the myrmidons of the law bad gone away 
again! In fact, I am by no means sure that it would injure a 
man's social position at all, in ^me Eastern countries, were 
it generally known he had been a bandit : perhaps it would 
rather increase the respect for him. 
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seem to have against the accumulation of Church 
properly. 

The Zingari, who swarm in Moldo-Wallachia, 
and form a class apart, are the same extraordinary 
people known to us as Gipsies, and who seem to 
have formed a wandering settiement in almost 
every country in Europe. There was also, I learn, 
at one time a distinct race of the Zingari settled 
in Boumania. They called themselves Netoti, 
and wandered about the forests, little better than 
petty robbers. They had their chiefs, however, 
and paid a regular tribute to the Government.* 

* Nothing 80 much surprises the traveller as the organised 
bands of robbers who still overrun the East. Smyrna now seems 
their stronghold; and the inhabitants have such a salutary 
fear of them that they dare not take any measures to protect 
themselves. Some time ago, a family living near Smyrna 
received a visit from a well-known robber and his band. 
Having satisfied themselves, the thieves sat down to supper. 
While thus engaged, a report was brought that the officers of the 
law were coming to look for them. The robber chief was in 
despair ; he had the rhewnatism, and could not i*un. The matter 
was, however, easily arranged, and the master of the house hid the 
thief under a bed till the myrmidons of the law had gone away 
again! In fact, I am by no means sure that it would injure a 
man's social position at all, in ^ome Eastern countries, were 
it generally known he had been a bandit : perhaps it would 
rather increase the respect for him. 
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They adored the sun and the stars, believing in 
a faith which they are said to have brought from 
India. In 1831 they were forcibly baptised, and 
became slaves to the Boyards. The rest of the 
Zingari formerly lived a roving life, and were 
spread over the country, divided into Vatachii, or 
companies. Unheard-of horrors were told of them ; 
for it is the gift of the vulgar to think in the 
wrong every thing and every person they cannot 
understand. They paid a tax for freedom to their 
master ; who, however, often chose some of them 
as servants. This race of domestics multiplied 
rapidly, and becoming Wallach in language and 
customs, forgot the people from whom they sprung. 
The Zingari are now chiefly employed as musi- 
cians, artisans, and miners. They are slaves, and 
can be bought, sold, and punished with impunity. 
There are still, however, a company of them who 
preserve their ancient traditions, in almost every 
village ; and if the traveller chance to be benighted 
in some peasant's hut, it is there that he will 
hear the tender Dome sung, and see a pretty 
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national dance called the ** ora," which will often 
remind him of the figures on antique vases. 
Their dress is notable : they wear full white 
trowsers, a white timic, and a gay-coloured sash. 
Their long hair falls in wild disarray beneath 
their slouched hats, and the long, sweeping 
moustache gives a marked and chivalrous ex- 
pression to their splendid faces. 

The women wear their long hair tied in a bunch 
behind, and falling in a single tress down the back. 
They wear a fine long white shift, embroidered 
with gay-coloured silks, instead of a gown ; this is 
secured by a red woollen sash, beneath which 
descends the ^^ fota," a kind of embroidered apron 
reaching to the knees. Their feet are bare : and 
where, sir wauderer, have you seen more pic- 
turesque figures? 

It^ is difficult to say distinctly the number of 
souls which may be comprised in this mixed 
population, for, from causes on which I do not 
enter, the printed statistics of the Principalities 
are uncertain. On a surface of 900 square 
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leagues there are said to be about 4,050,000 
inhabitants, or 4500 to the square league. 
Wallachia alone is said to number 2,500,000. 
Bucharest contains 120,000 inhabitants; Jassy, 
90,000. The ports of Galatz and Breila are 
the most considerable. 

The regular army of the PrincipaHties is 
15,000 ; the Darobans (gendarmes) and frontier 
guards have been also disciplined since 1848, 
and form a body of perhaps 15,000 more. The 
organization and discipline of the troops is the 
same as in Bussia. They have but one general ; 
he is the Minister of War. 

The Wallachs form so considerable a nation- 
ality that it appears to be the opinion of 
some of their politicians "that the Porte would 
do weU to imite the Principalities under one 
ruler, and declare them independent.* They 
would thus form a more effective bulwark 
against Bussia than they now do." They 

* This opinion is very ably and successfully combatted in a 
pamphlet just written by M. Qhika . 
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urge "that she receives a revenue abnost 
nominal from them, as it is never paid at all 
during the occupation of the Bussians, or for two 
years afterwards,"* and that " her power over the 
succession is useless for any practical purpose." 
I give this, however, as the opinion of others ; and 
of course distinctly and emphatically repudiate 
the smaUest idea of advancing my own. 

Indeed this is the merest sketch of the affairs 
of the Principalities ; as I am writing from 
memory, far from books and men, and without 
ready means of consulting either. 

As for that which more particularly interests 
the reader of the Doine, I regret having to say so 
little. Wallachia and Moldavia, oppressed by 
the misgovemment of the Phanariot princes, had 
for a long time no literature save the Psalms 
of David, and a few religious treatises. The 
learning of the ancient world was only known by 
some miserable translations from the Greek, 

* See Treaties, especially that of Kutchuck Eainardji, art. xvi., 
§7. 
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rendered into a barbarous jargon of words taken 
from the Sclavonic, Greek, Turkish, and Latin — 
a gibberish which was the fashionable language 
of the court, the law, and society, much as the 
corrupt Norman French became in England after 
.the Conquest. 

But, says La Bochefoucauld very wisely, " a 
man's native language is as deeply impressed in 
his heart as on his tongue." The Bouman, or 
Wallach dialect still lingered in the peasant's hut, 
and in the affections of the people. It was evi- 
dently derived from the Latin ; and bore perhaps 
as much resemblance to the language of Virgil 
and Cicero, as Yorkshire provincialisms or the 
patois of Marseilles may bear to the English of 
Lord Palmerston or the French of M. Guizot. 

The Lautars, or wandering minstrels, were still 
taught to sing to humble men the Dome, which 
had soothed their sires, and the old war songs of 
the Braves, which yet stirred their hearts like 
the call of a trumpet. These songs had been 
transmitted from sire to son by oral tradition 
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and by quaint old living chroniclers, the only 
records now left to Boumania. 

Such was the state of things forty years 
since. With the fall of the Phanariots began 
a new era ; and to Jon EUade, a country 
schoolmaster, belongs the honour of having 
restored the national language to literature: a 
language so soft and beautiful as to have been 
called the golden tongue. Jon Yacaresco, with 
Paris Mamuleano, in Wallachia; Asaky and 
Conaky in Moldavia; appeared soon after, 
bringing each somethmg to the common stock ; 
though only a few ftigitive poems, — translations 
from the French. But their works still suffered 
from the Phanariot influence. Cupid and Venus, 
with the other obsolete machinery of the Greek 
poets, held too prominent a place. 

Although, however, the translations which began 
to appear about this time were both incorrect 
and clumsy in style, they were received with 
pleasure by the public, and altogether displaced 
the weary gods and goddesses of the Phanariot 
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poets: who axe now forgotten, as well as their 
writings. 

They tried, indeed, to preserve their inspira- 
tions in a happier style ; but they never thought 
of touching the magic chord beneath which 
throbbed the great heart of the people. 

In 1832 the literature of Boumania made another 
stride. MM. Eliade in Wallachia, and Asaky in 
Moldavia, established each a printing press. 
The former obtained the monopoly of printing in 
Wallachia, as well as a contract with the Govern- 
ment to publish the official Gazette, and sang no 
more. He did, however, perhaps still better ser- 
vice. Following the example of MM. Petro 
Maior, Sclnnkai, Klein, Lazar, Thickindel, and 
Lauriano, he applied himself wholly to the purifi- 
cation of the language, by banishing from it all 
those words of a foreign origin by which it had 
become corrupted. 

The first poet of repute who now appeared in 
Boumania was M. Alexandresco, a Wallachian 
gentleman who long held the sceptre of song. 
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Alexandresco was bom a poet. In the nawe and 
exquisite grace of his compositions there is 
something positively enchanting ; but, unhappily, 
he wanted that study and resolute cultivation of 
mind which exalt talent into genius. He made 
also a great mistake: instead of seeking inspi- 
ration in the history of his country, or its home- 
scenes in the hall of the Boyard, or by the Olto 
and the Danube, his imagination wandered among 
strange scenes, and lost itself. Thus he published 
a collection of poems, which are little better than 
the pale reflection of borrowed lights from Lord 
Byron and M. Lamartine. He printed some 
fables ; and those in which he spoke of familiar 
things were received with enthusiasm. These 
fables occasioned, however, his dismissal from the 
army, and were thus raised to the height of 
popularity; for it seems, that in all times, the 
shortest way to make an author famous has been 
to punish him. 

About this time, also, M. Carlova wrote some 
poetical pieces, . inspired by the sufferings and 
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hopes of his country. He called them '^ Buind- 
le-Targoviste," or the Buins of Targovista (the 
ancient capital of Wallachia). They recalled the 
by-gone glories of the land. His style was by 
turns elevated, passionate, or touchingly plaintive, 
and it glowed with the burning language of a 
lofty and energetic patriotism. But Death bore 
away the object of so many hopes, while still in 
the first blush of youth and high promise. Alas, 
for the young and the gifted ! 

In Moldavia, Negruzi sang of the flower-girls of 
Jassy> and paraphrased some novels, of which 
perhaps Zo6 is the best. He also translated the 
Bussian poet Pouskin, and some pieces of Lord 
Byron and Victor Hugo, not easily recognised. 
But his style is too elegant, and his verses have 
too much wit and grace to be branded as mere 
imitations. 

M. Gogalniciano, of Moldavia, has published 
a volume of Moldo-Wallachian history, rather too 
sketchy and incomplete ; a species of chronicle 
borrowed, in a great measure, from Fotino's 
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excellent "History of the Principalities." But 
since then he has redeemed his reputation by 
some historical commentaries of much higher 
promise, and as he is still young, much is to be 
hoped from him. 

M. Aaron, a Wallachian of Transylvania, and 
ex-professor of history at the College of St. Sava 
at Bucharest, has also written a history of the 
Principalities; but though it displays considerable 
merit, it is too dry for the general reader : it is 
a mere chronicle compiled with care : a school- 
book on a wrong plan. 

M. Jon Ghika is author of a book on the 
weights and measures in use in different 
countries, and it is whispered he has another in 
the press. M. Nicholas Balcesco devoted himself 
early to the study of his country's history, and 
in 1846 published a very able treatise on the 
military force of Eoumania in former ages : a 
work which received immediate and wide atten- 
tion. It is prepared with great care and pains, 
and most of his facts are substantiated by dusty 
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records found among the monasteries. He died 
of consumption in 1852. 

M. George Sion has made himself known by 
a series of sparkling satires ; and M. Gonstandin 
Rosetty has beaten the same ground. His verses 
are mostly imitations from Beranger, and only 
met with temporary success. To imitate is not 
to create : to create is to be a poet. 

From time to time young adventurers of the 
highest promise have entered the lists ; but, unhap- 
pily for literature, most of them, influenced pror 
bably by political events, have ceased to write. Jon 
Voinesco, one of the best writers of Wallachia, 
sleeps upon his laurels. M. Gonstandin N6gry, 
now Governor of Galatz, has written a charming 
little book called " Tree Nopti la Venezia" (Three 
Nights in Venice) ; but he stops there. Among the 
writers of the present day also must be mentioned 
M. Anton Pann, who has made himself remarkable 
more by the burlesque and singular style of his 
writings than even by their talent. He is the 
poet of the people, the Burger of Boumania. 
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But the character of the Bouman literature is 
3till in a state of transition. M. Basil Alexandri, 
of Moldavia, and M. Bolentiniano, of WaUachia, 
are doing much upon virgin ground ; the former 
seeking his inspiration among the mountains and 
woodlands of his country, the latter rendering 
into verse of no common elegance the most inter- 
esting facts of her story. Thus Poetry, giving her 
jhand to History, has seated herself at last heside 
the national hearth of the Bouman. Unhappily, 
the censorship is a severe one. Without entering 
into details, it is painfal to say that nearly all 
who have written in Wallach — ^poets, historians, or 
novelists — ^were banished after the events of 1848. 
Many are dead ; and those who survive despair of 
being able to return to their homes. 

I cannot here forbear touching on a subject of 
very serious and increasing importance. It is one 
of the most pregnant and painfal consequences 
of recent events, that a class of persons have 
become involved in revolutions, who appear the 
most unlikely to mix themselves up with politics. 
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The liberal countries of the worid are at this 
moment crowded with exiles, who are neither 
enthusiasts nor visionary; but simple, plain, 
earnest men, who have been called away from the 
various pursuits of life, and sent to wander to 
whatever land will receive them, as idlers and 
good-for-nothings. 

In England, America, Sardinia, Turkey, and in 
the Barbary States, there are thousands of these 
unhappy men, leading a painful and precarious 
life ; rusting out their existence far from home 
and kindred — ^hopeless, objectless, penniless. 

It is a touching and melancholy thing to see 
them. Young men still beardless, who were led 
away by some vague dream of freedom, or fired 
by some speech of Cicero or Demosthenes, and 
then, mistaking excitement for conviction, rushed 
from the schools to the market-place and joined 
some popular tumult, or wrote some hasty silly 
lines in support of it. It is cruel, I say, to see 
these young men growing up into idlers and 
saunteters, falling daily lower and lower. As I 
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write these lines, many a bright talent is slowly 
rusting — ^many a youth of high and noble promise 
is driven to billiards and ^^ absmtie,*' from the 
absolute impossibility of finding anything else 
to do, and because no human virtue can enable a 
man to sit still entre ses quatre murs for ever. 

We do not quite understand this kind of thing 
in England, and are apt to ask ourselves," If they 
are idle, why don't they work? " Work ! Yes, so 
•they would if they could find anything to do ; 
but work is out of the question to most of them. 
Where is the State which will give its employ- 
ments to foreigners ? Where is the Government 
that dare do so ? Although England and Holland 
owe their most useful citizens to the edicts of the 
princes who' banished their forefathers — although 
America owes some of the best blood in the 
Union to the same cause — there exists, and 
always will exist, a jealousy of strangers on their 
first arrival in any country. Yet I do not despair 
of the ultimate fate of these men. Whatever State 
has offered them a home, God's blessing will light 
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upon that land ; the children and the children's 
children of the exile will grow up to be a pride 
and a glory to it. In ages to come she shall owe 
her warriors and her statesmen, her arts and her 
songs, to the sons of the stranger : they shall go 
down fighting for her in the front of battle, and 
by their brains and their right hands render her 
famous among the nations of the world. It is 
the flower of their chivalry— the best and bravest 
hearts and keenest intellects — ^that foreign lands 
are sending us; and perhaps there is no body 
of men in the world at this moment more re- 
spectable by their intelligence and social position 
than the Refugees.* Among them will be found 
some of the brightest names which shall adorn 
the pages of history yet unwritten. Good and 
great men are now undergoing struggles and 
privations— ay, hunger, thirst, heggary, and scorn 

* Of coTirse from this category I distinctly and pointedly 
except the party who are known as the Reds. I have no sym* 
pathy with Republican ideas, and Qtod. forbid that I should 
advocate tbem. There are, however, many exiles who are not 
Republicans, or constitution-mongers — and some who were, and 
repent it ! 
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—with a fortitude and grandeur of soul on which 
posterity will reflect with wonder and admiration. 
Even while I write, I know and have seen such 
things, passing within a stone's throw of my 
window, as make me pause, and sickening lay 
down the pen. 

But it is not for the ultimate destiny of such 
men that there is anything to fear. By-and-by — 
pray God it be soon ! — ^the exiles from Italy and 
Germany, from far Hungary and WaUachia, mU 
mingle gradually with the mass of the people in 
the lands which they have sought. They will 
forget their distant country, or speak of it only 
upon summer evenings as they linger belated in 
the meadows ; or when the fire bums high in the 
grate and the toil of winter days is over. Then 
perhaps they may recall, for the amusement of 
some listening child, the story of their by-gone 
struggles, and tell how they wrought, and fought, 
and bled — ^in vain ; how they fled, a scanty band, 
vanquished and dispirited ; doubting much to sail 
far across the seas into a foreign land — ^unknown. 
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unfriended. And then, I pray God that they may 
be able to point with pride to the fruits of honest 
industry and perseverance, and to read the child 
a lesson of endurance and fortitude, of love and 
gratitude to his adopted country ; seeing the joy 
that comes of the hope which holds on imtiring, 
undismayed by many failures, forgiving much. ^ 
Let us on our part be kind and patient with 
the exiles, and slow to judge them by the same 
standard of worth which may be just among 
ourselves. They are not like the same men 
they were in their own happy homes : those who 
knew them in former times can hardly recognise 
them now. Is that dirty, disconsolate person 
the same who was presented to the traveller a 
few years ago as the most remarkable man of his 
country — who had first sacrificed his fortune, then 
his time to her— who was giving gratuitous lectures 
in the college he had founded ? Is this poor 
dispirited fugitive the man upon whom the eyes 
of all the scholars and philanthropists of Europe 
were turned applauding ? 
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Think of him, then, respectfully ; overlook in 
him the trifling peculiarities, the eccentricities, 
the many little things, and some great ones, in 
which his manners differ from ours. 

It is a proud and blessed thing to be an 
EngUshman. It is nine times blessed to be of 
the great Anglo Saxon race. It has been made 
enlightened, good, and powerful as it is, by the 
freedom of centuries ; and all who have hands or 
inteUects among that great family, might win an 
honest and independent living, even in exile. 
But these unhappy men of whom we have been 
writing are as helpless as children ; and if they 
have not learned some manual employment, some 
accomplishment bywhich the amusement of happy 
days may become the support of evil ones, what 
are they to do ? They cannot write; they have 
no public. There is no public for books, upon 
many subjects, anywhere but in England and 
America. We wiU not buy books written in 
Hungarian or Wallachian, Italian, German, or 
Polish; and no man ever wrote well enough 
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in a foreign language to make a living by his 
pen. 

Nor is it alone in literature that they have no 
vocation. We must remember that the education 
of most continental gentlemen is eminently un- 
practical. Of commerce, machinery, electric 
telegraphs, and the things that are now quicken^ 
ing men's minds with us, they know worse than 
nothing. But few of these men are mechanics, or 
persons connected with the money-making trades. 
They have been brought up under a system which 
brands commerce with an indeUble mark of con^ 
tempt ; they belong to a society more aristocratic 
than sensible ; and they cannot at once eradicate 
the prejudices of their whole previous lives. They 
are thus, for the most part, a great deal more help* 
less than an EngUsh Peer, from previous training 
and habits of thought, would be under the same 
circumstances. Once more, then, before I conclude 
this digression, let me put in a plea for kindness 
and forbearance towards them; and may God's 
blessing guide my hand as I write it! Ifj for 
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reasons which appear satisfactory, any Govern- 
ment should consider the public peace best 
assured by the exile of certain men, it might 
perhaps sometimes be generous to consider the 
possibility of imitating the example of the Porte 
towards the poorer exiles from Boumania, and 
give them the means of Uving. 

I have done : I have already written more and 
gone further afield than I intended. I have now 
only to add a few words as to my own share in 
the present work. Some of the best of the Dome 
have been collected by M. Bolentiniano, who has 
assisted me with much curious information. For 
myself, I need scarcely say, I claim no merit. I 
do not venture to challenge criticism ; though he 
who spurs into the lists of literature cannot com- 
plain if a lance be roughly broken with him, or 
hope that a maiden shield will save him from a 
fall. Let me confess, however, that, as to my 
own labours, I feel sincere dij05dence, not even 
unmingled with regret, that so enchanting and 
graceful a task should have fallen into such 
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clumsy hands. I am like one who has had a 
casket of jewels given him to carry, and who has 
lost half by the way. I have indeed done my 
best to perform my trust faithfully, and tried to 
guard each with earnest care, but many have 
slipped through ; and when I compare the number 
and beauty of the gems which were given me, with 
those still left in my haK empty casket, it is, 
frankly, with no little concision. I trust, how- 
ever, that there is still enough of the original 
charm left in these songs to induce some happier 
hand to wake again the notes I have perhaps but 
marred. Let me conclude my apology in the 
address of Moore to the Irish Harp :— 



" If the pulse of the patriot soldier or lover 

Hath e'er felt a thrill at its tone, 
I was but as the wind sighing heedlessly over, 

And all the wild sweetness I waked was thine own. 



One word more. I think I may venture to 
believe that I have not deceived myself as to the 
beauty of the Doine. Poetry which has stirred 
the heart of one nation has generally an echo 
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in that of another ; for all men have very nearly 
the same feelings and sympathies, much less 
modified than we think even by distance and 
custom : " Le monde est partout comme partout," 
said a witty Frenchman ; and he was right. 

The fate of Ossian, the Songs of the North, 
the Spanish Ballads and Bomancers would be 
enough to encourage me to hope for the success 
of the present work : I need not say that such a 
hope is altogether apart from that of any success 
of my own. The Doine seem indeed to me to have 
about them something of the character of Ossian; 
only that instead of belonging to a slow, grave, 
misty nation like the Scotch, they are the songs 
of a people who Uved beneath a summer sky, and 
whose dreams were all of sunshine and flowers, of 
moons, and stars, and silver seas. 

If the Doine give the reader only half the 
pleasure they have given me, he will be delighted 
indeed with them : they have been collected 
during one of the happiest months of my life 
— one of those brief and pleasant times in our 
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existence, the memory of which I do believe 
makes us better ever afterwards : more good-- 
natured with the world; and which seem to engrave 
themselves on our minds like those pictures which 
are done by smshine. 

They were written in the Prince's Island, one 
of a little group just within hail of beautiful 
Stamboul. I had gone there invalided ; and, as 
health was coming back to me, they formed my 
occupation. Seated cross-legged on one of those 
Turkish sofas which I wonder we do not imitate, 
the Doine grew daily under my hands. My window 
overhung the sea ; and as my eye dwelt on the 
enchanted waters, in that pleasant frame of mind 
which follows illness ; as I listened for the north 
wind, which came laughing over the ruffled waters 
about noon, rousing them out of their deep still 
sleep like a wild playmate ; the songs seemed to 
weave themselves, just like the pearls in the story 
of " Sirte MargariteJ' I was living in fairy land, 
among Frank beauties, wise birds, and talking 
suns. My task had an indescribable fascination 
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in it. The drowsy song of the Greek hoatman 
singing of his loves, as he pulled his light caique 
beneath my window, became refined into the lay 
of the beautiful stranger to the daughter of the 
laurel-tree, or the daring chant of Miho the 
young before the robber chief. 

My principal amusement after this was taking 
Greek lessons : hunting out from forgotten comers 
of memory the words which had lain rusting there 
since I left Oxford. It was a pleasant amusement, 
almost bringing back a second boyhood. Then I 
had the quaintest, kindest master to be conceived. 
He was the village schoolmaster; and all the 
children in the neighbourhood seemed to know 
and love him : and as he was so amiable and good- 
natured as to become almost my constant com- 
panion out of school hours, and on f^te days 
(which were pretty often), I soon^ grew to have an 
acquaintance almost as extensive as his own. It 
was pretty enough to see the affection of his 
^cholars; they waylaid and beset us in our 
evening walks* Themistocles or Miltiades 
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(usually some scrubby, bright-eyed urchin) would 
come with shout and halo through the vineyards 
directly they recognised my friend, and, emerging 
with difficulty from the thick foliage of the vines, 
would bring bunches of ripe grapes m their sun- 
burnt hands. He would stop and talk to them 
with placid kindness, and smile very sweetly 
when we had passed on, as if the flavour of kind 
words stiU lingered about him. Surely there is 
nothing in this world so sweet as to be loved ! 

Our evening walks were always the same, by 
the haunted shores of the Sea of Marmora ; and 
when it lay beneath me, so still and hushed, and 
the moon threw over it a flood of solemn and 
august light, fancy grew busy with me, and the 
shadows of an elder time peopled the air. I felt 
that I was passing a brief season of tranquil 
thought and happiness, such as I was perhaps 
never destined to pass again. I was a boy once 
more, talking the language of Homer. I lived in 
another world from that I had left so lately, with 
its fame and its roar — ^its storm in a butter-boat. 
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Then they were the dearest, drowsiest conver- 
sations that ever two mortal men held together. 
Such simple wisdom as the good man had, he 
gave me ; and even when struggling with a smile, 
I often felt that it was happier and better than 
the lore of statesmen and sages. 

He had grown quite grey among little children, 
though but twenty-nine. He was as single-hearted 
as they, and loved the marvellous as dearly ; was 
full of morals from fables, and of the sentences 
which served as copies for his scholars. He told 
me, indeed, that Scotland was the capital of 
London; but I do not think it much mattered 
what he said : I should have had the same 
affectionate esteem for him if he had told me he 
had been to the moon ; and it was not very 
unlikely that he had. 

Yes, it was one of those dreamy, idle, pleasant 
times, dear reader, which come to us but once ; 
when we think that we shall never want a new 
dress-coat, and forget there is such a .thing in the 
world as a goose or an epigram. But enough ! 
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and very much more than enough : yet this is not 
mere egotism ; for to understand thoroughly the 
character of any book, we should know something 
of the circumstances imder which it was written. 

Princess Island, 

S^t. 12, 1853. 
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DOINE ; 

OR, 



THE DAUGHTER OF THE LAUREL TREE. 



"Open thy branches, beautiful Laurel Tree, 
and let me go forth ; for it is the hour when the 
Evening Star bathes her silver hair in the limpid 
waters of the rivulet." 

So speaks a fair girl shut up within the 
Laurel; and the Laurel opens its leaves. The 
maiden springs out, and descends dancing into 
a flowery valley. 

The pale betrothed of the Sun shines softly 
through the clouds, and the nymph flits through 
the valley, light as the breeze when it passes 
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over the flowers. Her large eyes reflect the soft 
and loving light of the stars, and her long hair 
breaks in a golden flood upon her shoulders. 

" Listen, sweet girl," says a young and hand- 
some stranger. ^* Your locks are more beautiful 
than the beams of the sun upon a lily; but 
accursed be thy loveliness, for it has troubled 
my life and my youth." 

At these words a blush burns on the cheek of 
the maid like drops of blood from a wounded 
bird, fallen upon the snow of the morning. 

The young stranger tries to embrace the beau- 
tiful Daughter of the Laurel, but the fair-haired 
maiden flies fast through the pale shadows of 
the night. When far from the traveller she 
stops, and seems to defy him; but when the 
youth approaches she flies again, and both at 
length disappear in the flowery groves. 

"The Star Queen sleeps in her palace of 
clouds ; sleep also, gentle and lovely girl ; try to 
calm thy sighs." 

So sings the handsome stranger, and the 
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Daughter of the Laurel falls to sleep in his 
arms, murmuring a prayer to God that her lover 
may never abandon her. 

She sleeps. At her awaking, her anxious 
eyes seek in vain for those of the handsome 
stranger. She sees him no more. She shrieks 
for him wildly in vain, and calls to the night ; 
to the stars ; to the rivulet that runs through 
the wood ; to the birds singing among the 
flowers ; but none can tell her whither he has fled. 

" Open thy branches, beautiful Laurel Tree ! " 
then cries the deserted girl; "the night is 
already flying before the first rays of the day- 
light, and if I remain longer here I shall dissolve 
away into dew." 

" Away, young and beautiful girl," replies the 
Laurel Tree, moumfiilly; "the star wreath of 
honour has fallen from thy brows ; there is no 
longer any place for thee here." 

Then the sim rises over the mountain, and 
the Daughter of the Laurel dissolves away 
into dew. 
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Sweet and pleasant is the life of man in 
fertile Moldavia ; flower succeeds to flower, and 
fruit to fruit beneath its generous suns ; myriads 
of melodious birds enchant the ear with their 
delicious harmony ; young and beautiful maidens 
take the heart captive. 

But if you were to travel nine years in the 
country of the Monteni, or in any other ; if even 
you were to journey over nine lands and nine 
seas, you would never find maid, or bird, or 
blossom, so wondrously lovely as Mariora 
Floridra, the Zina * of the Mountains, the Sister 
of the Flowers. 

She is bright as a tear of joy, gentle as the 

* Zina, nymph. 
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spring, blithe and light-footed as a fawn, and 
neither tall nor short, but just of the proper 
height for a bride. Her chestnut hair, soft as 
silk, attracts the eyes of all who approach her. 
It clusters over her white forehead, and falls in 
golden waves to her shoulders, like a field of 
ripe com stirred by the wind. And then, my 
friends, she has upon her lips a scarlet blossom ; 
in her mouth are pearls; upon her cheeks 
cherries ; and on her bosom lilies, with two 
little strawberries upon them. 

When she goes forth into the fields the 
flowers laugh joyously, and open their hearts to 
exhale perfume for her ; then, after bowing 
gently in the wind, they strive to arrest her 
steps, and say, " Good morning, sweet sister 
Mariora Floriora! Tell us what thou wouldst 
have of us ? Will you have the odours of the 
cowsUp,* which calm the heart, or those of the 
enchanted basilicon, whose spells can stop the 
wandering youth upon his way and make him love 

* Sulcina. 
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thee ? Take us, sweet sister, oh, take us and place 
us in thy hair, or in thy bosom, that we may toy 
with thy tresses, or fall to sleep upon thy breast." 

Mariora listens, pleased and happy ; then lying 
down among the flowers she 'dovers them with 
kisses, and places some in her hair and some in 
her girdle. All who see her stop and cry, 
admiringly, " There is Zina, the Nymph of the 
Flowers." 

The hoary old mountain grows young again 
when he hears her step, and dresses himself in 
a robe of green and crystal to receive her. The 
birds awake and sing, " All hail ! Mariora 
Floriora ! tell us what thou wiliest have of us. 
Will you bathe in the water that has never been 
troubled ? Are you seeking for singing birds, 
or for wild honey; or will you listen to the 
sweet airs of the tender Dome ? " 

Wherever she appears she is met with loving 
words, and she lives among happy thoughts, as 
the bee lives among the gardens. 

Nevertheless she is pensive sometimes, and 
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when alone she fancies that mysterious voices 
whisper to her softly, " Beautiful Zina ! thou art 
young, lovely, and gentle ; thou hast wakened 
love in many. Hast thou never dreamed that 
the time is come for thee to love also ? Dost 
know, dear girl, that thou must one day die, 
and render an account of thy heart in heaven ? 
How many flowers," adds the voice wamingly, 
" waste their sweetness and fade away, remem- 
bering not the scentless flower of the lake which 
blossoms at the gates of Paradise to judge the 
rest, and that she will inquire strictly what they 
have done with their odours." 

One day while musing on the mysterious voice 
that haunts her, Mariora meets a young stranger, 
mounted on a black steed with a white star in 
his forehead. She unconsciously casts down her 
eyes, and her heairt begins to beat turbulently. 

" Calle buna, sweet girl," says the stranger. 
Mariora naively thanks him, though she cannot 
raise her eyes. 

"Tell me truly, fair maid," then asks the 
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traveller, "are you the daughter of a king, or 
the shadow of a sweet dream I once had, for I 
have travelled far and seen many beauties, but 
none like unto thee." 

" If thou wouldst know who I am," replies the 
nymph, " thou must ask my sisters, the flowers." 

" Art thou the daughter of a mortal, or of a 
Zm6u ? " continues the stranger. 

"If thou wouldst know who I am," answers 
Mariora, " ask the mountains and the bridgeless 
torrents, the singing-birds, the waterfalls, and 
the young fawns." 

" Then, fairest of the fair," says the stranger, 
gradually becoming enlightened, "thou art the 
Nymph of the Flowers, the guide of Aurora. 
Thou art my fate, and a star foretold that I 
should love thee ! " 

Mariora's heart is touched by the gallant 
stranger ; she blushes ; and both remain silent 
and pensive; but her hand caresses the flowing 
mane of his horse, who neighs till the mountains 
re-echo. 
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But now a fair young girl comes dancing 
towards the lovers. A wanton smile is on her 
lips, and her hair is decked with butterflies. She 
comes fresh from a garden ; upon her breast 
are clusters of flowers ; in her hands she carries 
branches of the cherry-tree, laden with ripe - 
fruit ; and she sings as she approaches them : — 

" On my breast is a garden of sweet-scented 
flowers ; whoever inhales their breath must be 
my lover. I have strawberries too, and cherries ; 
whoever tastes them must give up his life to me. 
Fair youth, will you have my cherries ? When 
was fruit so tempting ? " 

Thus siQging, she displays the flowers upon 
her snowy bosom. The stranger stretches forth 
his hand, but Mariora stays him and says : — 

** Take neither fruit nor flowers from that 
girl, for I will give thee my whole garden ; the 
garden of my bosom and the flowers of my 
heart." 

"My own Zina, my dear destined bride," 
replies the youth. " I will give up my travels 
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from henceforth, and dismount from my steed, 
that J may stay here and love thee/* 

Mariora blushes, and sheds tears of happiness ; 
still caressing the horse, who raises his crest 
proudly towards his mistress. 

The shadows of evening begin to spread over 
the mountains, but a ray of light appears sud- 
denly over the rocks, and gradually becomes the 
moon. 

She is at her full, and looks joyous as the brow 
of a bride. The moon remains fixed above the 
rocks, and looks down upon two shadows, who 
embrace tenderly. They are intoxicated with 
love and forget the world. 

Then the mooH seemed to shine with a more 
august splendour; she made a mystic sign to the 
stars, and the stars shone out and saw the 
shadows who embraced each other. Towards 
midnight the shadows vanished, and the moon 
set behind the rocks ; but the bright stars whis- 
pered to each other : — 

" Bright flowers of the heavens ! Sweet sister 
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travellers through the sky ! Have ye seen how 
the Nymph of the Mountain embraced her lover 
in the world below. Alas! she did not even 
see us this evening! They are gone now, the 
maiden and her lover; where are they hidden, 
sisters ? " 

So the stars ascend towards the west ; they 
spread themselves shining over the firmament to 
penetrate the mystery; and their rays illumine 
the airs. 

At daybreak Mariora awakes as if from a 
dream ; her beloved is beside her. He looks at 
her tenderly, and says : — 

"Dear Mariora,. gentle as the dove, I would 
gaze Upon thee for ever, toying with thy hair, 
and then die upon thy lily bosom.*' 

Mariora listens with a blush and light laughter. 
She hides her face among her golden tresses, and 
peeps out now and then like a butterfly, or a bird 
singing as it flies through the trees. 

She makes a sign, and a table rises loaded 
with delicious fruits. The lovers partake of 
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the banquet, and say: — "Let us always love 
one another, for are we not equal in youth 
and in tenderness, and in love and gentle 
thoughts ? " 

So passes another day. 

The next morning when the bride and bride- 
groom awake, Mariora makes another sign, and 
an elegant carriage with six horses appears 
before her. They get into it, and she tells the 
enchanted steeds to let their shadow only hover 
over the surface of the fields, and to fly with 
them swift as thought. 

The coursers neigh, and fly lighter than 
shadows with the happy pair. In this manner 
they ramble over meadows and mountains, 
but the mountains on seeing a stranger by 
the side of Mariora Floriora take off their 
verdant robes and hide themselves in clouds. 
The leaves fall yellow and withered, the streams 
are troubled, the flowers droop their heads and 
fade. 

But the beautiful Mariora thought no longer 
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of mountams and flowers; she had no eyes for 
anything but her lover. 

The coursers, flying upon wings swift as those 
of desire, arrive in a single bound at the borders 
of a stream. Mariora descends to bathe ; and the 
water cradles and caresses her, as if she were a 
lily and grew there. The enamoured waves play 
with her hair, and leave upon every tress some 
bright drops to sparkle in it. But the sun 
dries up the bright drops, and transforms them 
into a cloud, which rises slowly towards the 
heavens. 

" Mariora," says the Sun, " thou art fair and 
lovely ; thou art happy, but hast thou no thought 
that fortune is fickle, and that the sweetest 
dreams end bitterly ? Dost thou know, that the 
flowers of the field have faded away since thou 
hast left them uncared for, and, returning to 
the skies, have complained that thou hadst 
forgotten them. Mariora," adds the Sun, "my 
beloved, the Lord will chastise thee, and thou 
must not murmur; still know that in this 
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fleeting life and perishable world a sweet day 
of love is worth an age of vulgar happiness."* 

"When fortune changes," exclaims the poet, 
" more griefs are crowded into one sad hour 
than are enough to darken years." 

Upon the third day Mariora felt her spirits 
saddened. She was pensive, and wept in silence 
on her lover's bosom. No one knew why she 
wept, for she wept as weep the flowers for the 
morning. 

The day was lovely, the mountains were 
bathed in light, and the valleys in silence. The 
birds kept within the pleasant shadows, and 
neither flew nor sang. The shadows were the 
only moving things: they struggled against the 
light, and when vanquished fled far into the 
forest. 

Mariora sighs, and embracing her lover, she 

* A sentiment one would hardly have expected from the 
sun, especially after the preceding sentence ; but the strange 
mixture of religion and impiety is one of the most curious 
characteristics of Wallack poetry : perhaps of the poetry of all 
primitive peopleu 
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says : " Sing, my beloved, that thy soul may pass 
into mine." ** Sweet have my days grown since I 
met thee, O my soul," sings the youth ; ** forget 
for me thy skies, fair angel sister to the golden 
stars, for I have forgotten my world for thee." 

Suddenly there is a plaintive sound in the air, 
as of a mother's voice mingled with mournful 
bells. The earth trembles ; Mariora looks round 
fearfully : she sees a black cloud hovering over 
her, dark and menacing as a Zm6u^ spreading its 
sombre and awful wings over the horizon. It is 
the same cloud which rose from the bright drops 
in her hair, which the waves gave her. Mariora 
grows pale, and bending over her lover, she 
says, with anguished looks : — 

** Farewell, O my love, foretold to me by the 
star! God has sent a Zmeu from the mountain 
to tear me from thine arms ; for since I have 
loved thee I have forgotten His flowers. They 
have faded, and complained to Heaven that I 
abandoned them." 

• Evil spirit. 
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She weeps as she speaks, and the cloud rises 
and overspreads the skies. The thunder rolls, 
and the valleys and mountains re-echo it; the 
lightning flashes, the rain falls, the winds moan, 
and poor Mariora hides her face in despair ! 

But fate is not to be pacified; the Zm6u arrives 
and seizing her in his arms flies away with her 
over the mountain; after which the clouds 
vanish and the heavens become serene. 

Where is Zina, the Flower Nymph? The 
beautiful Mariora Floriora, into what far country 
is she gone ? Is she wandering over nine lands 
and nine seas, or is she seeking for the garden 
of Paradise, where dwell the Nymphs and the 
stars ? 

None ever told, none ever knew; but, when 
the full moon is shining on a serene night, her 
plaintive murmurs are sometimes heard in the 
caverns of the mountain. 
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" My pretty Fawn ! look once again upon the 
setting sun ; it is the last time you will behold 
it; you are my little friend, and must die for 
my sake." 

" Let me still live tiU the end of the season, 
dear master," replies the Fawn, " when the lily 
of the valley bends her head upon the stem, 
when the songsters of the spring cease their 
harmony : life is so sweet, the sun so beautiful, 
the heavens so wondrous. Ah, let me still live, 
dear master." 

" Alas ! it cannot be, my little Fawn. The 
queen wills thy death, or a divorce, and if thou 
lovest me, my pretty gentle little Fawn, thou 
must die for me." 
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" Thy will be done then, master," answers the 
little Fawn ; " I can die to make thee happy ; 
though I am so young, so beautiful, and life is 
so delightful." 

" Do not weep, my little friend, for thou dost 
break my heart," answers the king, who can do 
a cruel thing more easily than talk about it. 

" The queen wishes for my death, because I am 
a prophet, and know all her secrets. But 
beware, king! for to-morrow thy royal head 
shall fall beneath the knife of the queen and 
her lover." 

" Not so, my little Fawn," reasons the king, 
"thou sayest this to be revenged against my 
wife." 

" Heed me or not as thou wiU'st," answers the 
Fawn. " But before thy death tell the servants, 
who remain true to thee, to take my bones and 
to make thee a cofi^ of them. Thou must tell 
them to paint it with my young blood, and to 
bury thee in it after thy death. From this cofi^ 
shall arise a sweet-scented tree, which shall bend 
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over thy tomb and caver it with a cool shade 
dnring the fierce heats of summer. The tree 
shall protect it from the winds and the storm, 
and singing thy misfortunes and mine, stop the 
passenger to weep over thy grave.'* 



^^ 
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PAUNASUL CODRILOR. 



A YOUTH and a maiden are wandering through 
a valley. The maiden is beautifully fair, and 
she is crowned with a chaplet of yellow flowers. 

" Sing to me, sweet gurl," says the youth, " that 
I may hear thy sweet voice." 

** I would sing to thee, my beloved," answers 
the maiden, " but the caverns will echo my song, 
and the Faunas of the mountains, the Brave of 
braves, might hear me." 

" Fear not for me, my golden beauty," answers 
the youth gallantly, " when I am near thee ; and 
oh fear not for thyself when thou art near to me." 

The young maiden with the golden hair begins 
to sing; the Eclwes carry her song to the Faunas 
of the mountains, and the Brave of braves 
appears. 
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" My pretty little lad ! my brave little man- 
nikin," says the Faunas, hoping to gain his 
point by fair words. "Give me thy bride, or 
thou must die.'* 

" Thou shalt not have her while my head 
remains upon my shoulders," ^swers the youth 
resolutely. " I have sworn by her golden hair 
never to abandon her!*' 

The struggle begins and the combatants ' 
wrestle fiercely ; at length the youth gives way ; 
his belt falls off, and Paunasul grips him in the 
clasp of a giant. His eyes glare, his heart beats. 

" Help, love ! ** cries the youth, " and gird on 
my belt, for I am losing strength.** 

" Nay, husband,** answers the lady. " Let the 
fight be fair, and whoever is victor I will 
marry him.** 

The two Braves clasp each other with all 
their strength, and one falls. 

Who carries off the Fair one? It is the 
Faunas of the rocks. Who falls to rise again — 
never ? Alas ! it is the gallant bridegroom. 

A 
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Fab away, but not too far away, upon the 
banks of the Neister, at the foot of a hill, an<l 
beneath the shadow of a cluster of poplar trees, 
sits Thomas Alimosh, the " Boyard " . 

Near him stands his murgo, with its gilded 
bridle. He is feasting, and thus soliloquizes : — 

" I would drink a health if I knew to whom ; 
shall it be to my gallant steed ? He is a beast, 
and can do nothing but carry me ! Shall it be to 
my arms? my arms, the sisters of my heart? 
But even they are only dried wood and cold 



iron." 



As Thomas Alimosh is thus speaking he hears 
the trot of a horse. He rises, and, looking along 
the plain, he sees a young Brave, mounted on a 
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black horse of the famous breed of Dubrodgia. 
The cavalier, with his tall form and raven hair, 
is the giant Manea. He approaches Thomas 
Alimosh, and, addressing him as « Boyard of the 
Lowlands,*' demands haughtily why he has come 
into the country to ride over the com and the 
young vines— to spoil the vintage and the harvest. 

Thomas good-naturedly asks him to sit down 
and cool himself, then drinks the giant*s health, 
and offers him a glass of wine. 

The giant Manea takes the wine in his left 
hand — a sure sign of bad fellowship — and with 
his right draws his sword. He wounds his 
entertainer in the breast, and then mounting 
upon his coal-black murgo, takes hastily to flight. 

" HI luck to thee, son of a spouseless bride ! " 
cries Thomas Alimosh indignantly. " If thou 
faUest into my hands I will send thee to per- 
dition!" Then staunching with his hand the 
blood which gushes from his wound, he mounts 
on horseback. But his horse is old. 

" On, onj my little horse ! " he says, with a 
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slight tone of regret in his voice. "Alas! if 
thou couldst go in thine old age as thou didst in 
thy youth ! " 

The generous horse answers that he will go 
faster than ever he went before; and Thomas 
Alimosh again urging him on, he flies like dried 
grass before the blast of the wind, or like a hawk 
stooping on his prey. He soon overtakes his 
enemy. 

"Manea!" cries the Boyard sternly, "thou 
hast wounded me like a traitor, and taken to 
flight like a coward!" 

Manea is dismayed, and strikes his horse 
cruelly. He tries to escape ; but his foe follows, 
terrible, though dying. When near enough, 
Thomas draws his sword and cuts him in two 
pieces, exactly through the middle of the body ; 
hewing off two of his horse's ribs with the same 
stroke. 

So perish all who abuse the hospitality offered 
to a guest ! 

" My little murgo," then says the dying warrior. 
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" my eyes are closing ; the clouds above grow 
dim to me. Hasten once more, and bear me 
quickly yonder beneath the shade of the poplar 
trees. I will die there. When I am dead, and 
my hands cannot caress thee, thou wilt dig me a 
grave with thine iron shoes ; with thy teeth thou 
wilt cast me into it. The poplars will grow bare 
when the autumn wind blows, and their leaves 
will cover me." 
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STEFAN THE GREAT AND HIS MOTHER. 



Upon a gloomy rock near an ancient castle in 
Moldavia a fair lady passes the night in weeping. 
It is the bride of Stefan, Duke of the Moldavians. 
Her blue eyes glitter like two violets beneath the 
morning dew ; aud she dries her tears with her 
long hair. Her husband has been gone some 
days to the wars, and she has not heard from 
him. As she stiU weeps a horn is heard to 
sound at the castle-gate. 

" Open ! mother mine," cries the faint voice of 
a spent horseman. " My army is scattered, and 
I have fled hither from the field ! Open the gate 
quickly, for the wind blows keenly ; my wounds 
are painful, and I am surrounded by foes." 

At these words the young princess flies to 
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the lattice. But the warrior's mother asks him 
boldly— 

;** What dost thou here, my son ? I command 
thee to remain without." She speaks ; and going 
upon the terrace, thus sternly addresses the 
fugitive — 

"What wouldst thou, stranger? It is in 
vain that thou seekest to enter this castle, pre- 
tending to be my son. My son is with his 
braves, where duty calls him. He has never 
returned to his hearth in shame ! Or, if thou 
art my son, I am not thy mother. If God has 
reserved such a disgrace to embitter the rest of 
my days, if thou art indeed my son, then know 
that thou shalt never enter this castle with thy 
brows unlaureUed. He who knows not how to 
die for his country is like those ill-omened night- 
birds who see only in the dark. If thy soul has 
lost its noble courage, go back then to the realms 
of Night, from whence thou camest, for the 
morning breaks." 

Becalled to his duty by these burning words. 
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the duke returns to his army, and the combat is 
renewed. The Turks are either routed or cut to 
pieces, and Stefan the First returns in triumph 
to his castle. 
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CODREANO. 



The fame of Codr6ano has gone abroad in 
the forest. But he has no horse. He is dis- 
tressed at this circumstance, for no brave can be 
well appointed without his murgo. Dressed in 
a shepherd's sarica and a cap like that worn by 
the Zurcan mountaineers, so that he may not be 
recognised, he yet looks very brave and handsome. 

Thus attired he tries to find a horse with a 
wavy mane such as horses should have, but he 
cannot discover a good one anywhere. Every 
horse which is brought to him is so weak and 
miserable that he can take it by the head and 
throw it down. So he continues his fruitless wan- 
derings among the mountains. At last he meets 
with one of the mocons, or travelling cattle-dealers. 
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" Calle buna, mocon, a pleasant journey to 
you," cries Codr^ano, accosting him. 

" Thanks, brother," replies the mocon. 

" Tell me, mocon of the mountains," then says 
Codr6ano, " wilt thou change thy horse for my 
sarica and a waggon with eight oxen ? " 

" I will not barter my horse against thy sarica," 
answers the mocon, for with the foals of his dam 
I pay the rent of the fair Valley of Olto, and if 
I would have sold him I might have had the rich 
lands of Movilao. 

"Hark, my little mocon," returns Codr^ano, 
softly, " I must have thy horse, for I desire him 
so ardently, and God is good. Give him to me 
then at once ; I wish to try if he goes well, 
and if he pleases me I will give thee my soul 
for him." 

The mocon at length yields his horse. 
Codr6ano mounts upon the fiery steed, and gives 
him the rein. The horse goes. so fast that 
mountains and valleys seem all mingled in one 
confused mass. 
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The mocon is much distressed. "By thine 
eyebrows," he cries, "I might have known thou 
wert a thief!" But, smothering his wrath, he 

■ 

calls after Codr^ano to return his horse, or 
give him the waggon and eight oxen which he 
promised. 

" Not so, my little mocon," answers the robber, 
contemptuously; "you had better make me a 
present of him." 

So saying, and delighted with his murgo, he 
rides away to an inn, where he feasts and quaffs 
with Santa, the beautiful hostess, but does not 
dream of paying, though he drinks the rich wine 
of Catnari. When he has finished his carousal 
he mounts his horse and rides towards Capo, 
where he lives. But the Poterasi ride after him. 
Codr^ano sees that the Albanians are pursuing 
him, but he feigns indifference, and having by 
this time another appetite, he sits down to supper. 

" Surrender, Codreano ! " says the Potera, 
entering his house. " Surrender, or die." 

Codr6ano, who is hospitably inclined, and 
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probably still in a good humour with his new 
acquisition, replies, " that his mutton is fat and 
tender, and that his wine is old." He requests 
the Poterasi to partake of some refreshment. 

But the Albanians have a dull ear for plea- 
santry. They fire their pistols at Codr6ano, who 
only smiles, and plucking the balls out of the 
flesh with his fingers, loads his durda with them 
and cries, indignantiy :- 

" HI betide ye ! Pagan robbers ! I will feed my 
dogs with your bones ; you are fit for nothing 
else." Then, firing off his durda, most of the 
Albanians lie weltering in their blood. Their 
chief, however, Leonti (may the earth swallow 
him !) takes off the silver buttons from his vest, 
and loading his carbine with them, discharges 
it in a most unjustifiable manner at Cl6dr6ano. 
The robber is wounded, and growing angry at 
this, hurls his baltac at Leonti and cuts off his 
head. The head of Leonti rolls in the dust, but 
his body has learned good manners, and still 
stands bowing before Codr^ano. 
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After this the Brave, weakened by his wound, 
falls upon his knees, sustaining himself with his 
hands, and in this position he is surrounded by 
the Fotera and taken. 

They carry him prisoner to Jassy, where he is 
brought before Dies, reigning Prince of Moldavia. 
Hies is seated on a divan, and holds a sceptre in 
his hands. Near to the Prince is seated a Turk 
from Stamboul. 

" Codr6ano," says the Prince, " tell my high- 
ness truly how many Christians hast thou slain?" 

"My lord," replies Codr^ano, "I swear to 
your highness I have never slain a Christian, 
though I have killed many pagans. Whenever 
I met with a Christian I shared my goods with 
him. If he had two horses I took but one, and 
left him the other. If he had twenty piastres I 
gave him back ten : but when I met with a Turk 
I took his head, and left him his body." 

"The thick-lipped Turk, who was seated on 
the divan beside the Prince, grew pale at these 
words and said that if Codr6ano lived another 
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year he would drive the Turks out of the 
country. Then turning to the Prince, he urged 
him to show no mercy to Codr6ano, who was 
capable of carrying off his wife, and killing him. 

But Codr6ano answered with much coolness 
and dignity, "Let not my lord listen to these 
strangers, who will be the ruin of us." 

" Off with his head ! " cries the Prince : " but 
stay ; first send for a confessor ! " 

Then the gates are opened, and the famous 
robber led out. They seat him in the vestibule 
of the church ; his hands and feet are shackled 
with irons, but a confessor is beside him. 

" Holy man," cries the robber meekly, "unbind 
my hands that I may make the sign of the cross 
before I die." The priest unbinds his right 
hand, and Godr6ano searches in his bosom for 
his palosh. With his palosh he cuts the fetters 
which bind him, and is free. Then going 
beneath the windows of the Prince, he reproves 
him sternly. 

" Open thy windows, my lord," he says, " that 
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we may hear and see each other. Then learn, 
O Prince, that it is unworthy of thee to seek the 
life of a brave like me." 

The Prince conceals himself in the cellars of 
the palace, and the Albanians close the gates of 
the courtyard. 

"Then," cries Codr6ano, " O my gallant 
steed, where art thou? thou mightst save my 
life." 

The horse hears his master's summons in the 
stable, and comes out plunging joyously, with 
his tail flowing in the wind, and his crest erect. 
Codr^ano mounts, and springing over the walls 
he says, taimtingly — 

" Farewell, Sir Prince ! Stay safely on thy 
throne while I go back to my kingdom, and God 
save thee, my lord, for thou hast little wit." 
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THE FERENTAR'S DAUGHTER. 



"My beloved is gone to the wars ; and since he 
left me I have known no joy. When he went 
I bridled his chaxger, and I gave him my heart 
in a kiss." 

So sung Marie the beautiful maiden, and tears 
sparkled upon her cheeks, like the dews of 
morning upon a flowret. 

But as she sings she hears the dear voice of 
her lover. He has returned alone from the wars, 
and says to her, " I have left my comrades upon 
the battle-field, and I am come back to thee, O 
my beloved; for without thee I can dwell no 
longer in the world ! " 

" Unhappy knight, what ravest thou ? " 
answers the fair maiden. " There is no one 
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here to welcome thee, not even thy bride ; but 
if thou canst not live without me, O my 
beloved, I will go with thee to the wars." 

They both mount upon their coursers, and as 
they ride through the lovely and shady valleys 
these words are long heard through the silence 
of the night — 

"If thou canst not live without me, my 
beloved, I can go with thee to the wars, and we 
can die together for our country, O my 
beloved." 
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BOUJOR 



BoujOB the robber is making the whole 
country ring with the fame of his crimes. He 
never murders anybody; but he hates the 
Boyars, and whenever any of them fall into 
his hands he compels them to give money to 
the poor. 

"Up my merry men!" cries Boujor to his 
band; "follow me; I know the way we must take 
over the mountain. I know the spot where the 
flocks are feeding and the limpid waters flow. 
I know the place where we shall find gold and 
young maidens, and pretty wives." While the 
band prepare to depart there is a soft voice 
heard through the valley — ^the voice of a young 
girl. Boujor is pleading to her for a kiss. On 
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the banks of a rivulet two young women are 
washing the com ; Boujor has his arm encircling 
their waists. A fair maid is gathering flowers in 
her garden; and it is again Boujor who is 
whispering of love to her. 

At the frontier town of Focchiani there is an 
old road-side inn standing in the shadow of some 
trees. Boujor has arrived there, and is soon by 
the side of Anitza, the beautiful hostess. She 
intoxicates the brigand chief with kisses and his 
followers with wine. 

''Anitza, my beloved," says the insinuating 
Boujor, who seems to have been as fond of the 
ladies as an Irishman, '^ may I ask thee for a 
scarlet flower ? thou wilt find it on thy lips." 

"I will give thee the flower, Stefanica Boujor," 
replies the hostess; "come, cull it with thy 
kisses ; but drink no wine, for the Poterasi are 
near us." 

" Let them come, I fear not," replies Boujor, 
boldly ; " my sabre lies upon the board." 

The consequence of this is that Boujor comes 
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to grief, as most vain-glorious people do. He 
neglects the waning of the pretty hostess. The 
Poterasi arrive, and he is borne away to prison. 
The court is struck with awe at his appearance. 

" Famous Stefanica," asks the judge, respect- 
fully, putting the usual question, "how many 
men hast thou murdered ? " 

The robber replies, scornfully, that he has 
never murdered anybody, but that he has beaten 
a great many Boyars. 

" Stefanica," then says the judge, " if thou 
wouldst live, say where thy riches are hidden." 

" I have hidden my wealth in the hollows of 
trees, that the poor may find it," answers the 
robber, coldly. 

The next day Boujor dies upon the scaffold, 
and the poor mourn over him, for they have lost 
a friend. 
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FAT LOGOFAT. 



" Oh stay ! Fat Logofet ! of the fair wavy 
locks, for yonder upon the hill top a black 
Balaur is awaiting thee." 

"Fair maiden with the laughing mien and 
with the silken sash, I fear not the Balaur, for I 
am armed." 

" Bash youth, with thy glance of fire and hand- 
some with all beauty, the Balaur is strong and 
wicked ; oh stay ! " 

"Angel of the stars, with the dove-eyes and 
lily cheeks, the Zm6ui all tremble at my name." 

" Great warrior, with thy gUded arms and with 
thy gentle voice, the Balaur plants his footsteps 
on the mountain and touches the violet skies 
with his lofty crest." 
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" Bird of the mountains with thy flower-dyed 
wings, when I bestride my murgo he can spring 
with me from sea to sea, and his feet spurn the 
clouds." 

"0 Fat Logofat, with the wavy hair and 
gentle voice, with the bright smile and fearless 
heart, do not leave these halls ; for I love thee. 
Oh stay ! " 

" Sweet maid, with every beauty, if thou lovest 
me then will I try to be worthy of thy love." 

So, deaf to the pleading of the maiden, he 
kills the Balaur and returns to make her his 
bride. 



I 
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SALGA. 

♦ ■ 

On the banks of the Danube, near the dwelling 
of Saiga, there is a band of brigands. They 
flash their paloshes in the eyes of the Schobani, 
and the Schobani allow themselves to be bound 
without resistance. Their faithful dogs too are 
all Idlled. But it is against Bacio, the chief of 
the shepherds, that the anger of the robbers 
is chiefly directed. He is seized and bound. 

'^ Captain Barakatuci Yatachel of five hundred 
Haiduci ! " cries Bacia, " if you have ever done 
a good action, do one now and unbind my 
hands." The robber complies, and the captive 
shepherd takes a bncivm d'ore from his bosom, 
and the valleys soon resound with its tender and 
appealing notes. 
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The leaves on the trees tremble, and the fish 
come up to the surface of the listening waves of 
the Danube. 

The beautiful Saiga, the lady of the valley, 
hears the plaintive echoes from afar, and tells 
her mother-in-law that she fears the Schobani 
have lost their horses or mistaken their road, 
and so fallen into the bauds of the brigauds. 

Elderly mothers-in-law, however, have usually 
no confidence in anything. They axe as a rule 
averse to being disturbed; she therefore con- 
siders the question will be best disposed of by 
Saiga going to bed. The Schobani, she says, 
always play those melancholy tunes when they 
think of home. This sensible speech, however, 
is hardly ended when the same sound is heard 
again, but still more wild and plaintive. 

" Up ! up ! my braves," cries Saiga, refusing 
any further parley with her mother-in-law. " To 
your arms ! and saddle my* steed ; I will ride 
with you to the rescue." 

She speaks, and mounting on horseback she 
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rides towards the Danube with her followers 
shouting, whistling, and brandishing their arms 
in the air. 

The brigands, who perceive her approach, take 
hastily to flight ; Saiga pursues them crying — 

'^ Hold, hold ! whither so fast, Barakatuci 
Vatachel of the five hundred Haiduci ! Wait at 
least to wrestle with me the Luptadr^pta, or to 
parley and handle our arms ; for I have sworn 
that I will teach thee, bold youth, how to bind 
the arms of shepherds, and to steal their flocks." 

Captain Barakatuci Vatachel of the five hundred 
Haiduci however rides on, never daring even 
to turn his eyes. But Saiga follows close after 
him, and at length overtaking him she cuts off 
his head and avenges the Schobani ; thus 
showing what even the feeble arm of a woman 
can do in a just cause. 
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THE MALEDICTION. 



A YOUTH and a maiden are ascending a steep 
mountain. The youth sings gaily, and caresses 
his courser. But the maiden walks wearily by 
his side, ever sighing. 

" Let me mount up behind thee, yoimg lover," 
she pleads gently, " for I am tired ; the road is 
stony and I cannot walk." 

"I would take thee up behind," replies the 
youth, " but I cannot. My charger is small and 
his feet are delicate. He can now hardly bear 
my body and its sins, my harness and my arms." 

" Thy heart is pitiless,'* answers the girl 
wildly. " Thou hast stolen me from my kindred, 
and now abandon me in this desert ! God grant 
that thou thyself may fall into slavery among the 
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Turks, that thy feet and hands may be shackled 
with irons, that love and remorse may haunt thee 
in thy saddest days, that my misery may come 
home to thee, that thy steed may fail thee, that 
thou mayst bite the dust in shame, that thou 
mayst be nine times wedded and have nine 
sons ; then, that thou mayst marry again^ and 
have a daughter ere one comes to bring thee 
water in thy prison." 

But the youth still rides a-singing on his way.* 

• There is something very naive and Wallack about this 
ballad. 
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RICH AND POOR. 



A LITTLE below the mill there is a small inn, 
and there side by side sit two wayfarers, a* rich 
man and poor one. The rich man's heart swells 
with pride as he gives the host a ban to bring 
some wine for his companion. 

The poor man, however, laughs disdainfully, 
and calling the host, he gives him a zlot, and 
proposes in turn to treat his neighbour. 

" Poor wretch ! " cries the rich man, " wouldst 
thou compare thyseK with me? Thou hast not 
even a shirt, while my flocks and herds cover the 
plain. Thou canst not offer wine to me ; we are 
not equals." 

" What matters ? " answers the poor man. " If 
you have lands and wealth, are not riches like the 
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mountain torrent, which to-day swells and roars 
in the sunshine, but to-morrow is dried up ? 
Hast thou not as many cares as cattle ? for 
wherever the flock is there is the wolf also." 

" Poor wretch ! " replies the rich man ; " I 
would have had pity on thee, but for thy sneer." 

''And thou Miserable, with all thy wealth," 
answers the poor man. " If thou hast flocks and 
herds, I have banquets of fruits and flowers. 
Thou hast gold in thy kimir (girdle) ; I have a 
palosh in mine, to protect life and honour. 
Thou hast stately halls ; I have the wide plain 
with the azure sky all spangled over with gold 
for roof. What it takes thee a whole summer 
to win, I can gain by robbery in a single day. 
What ho ! then, mine host ! Bring wine enough, 
and fear not for the cost. When the poor man 
treats his friends, he pays for the feast with his 
blood!" 
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MIHO THE YOUNG. 



Upon a narrow path of Mont Barlat stands 
Miho the Young with the air of a peacock. He 
begmles the silence of the rocks with his flute. 
It is midnight when he mounts his little horse. 
The forest is gloomy, the night dark, and the 
road very rough. The flints flash fire under the 
hoofs of his steed. He passes by^ and disap- 
pears in the forest. He breaks away the green 
wood noisily with his hands, and the rocks 
resound with the crash. He passes, and speaks 
thus to his steed — 

" Up ! up ! my little murgo. Do not leave the 
beaten track, or we shall fall into the chasm. 
Does the saddle gall thee, or the bridle pinch, 
that thou laggest so ?" 
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Master, the saddle does not gall, or the bridle 
pinch me," answers the murgo. "That which 
irks me is, that I know forty and five brigands 
lurk near here. They are feasting in ypnder 
valley, beneath the rock on the borders of the 
forest. They have a stone table, split into four 
parts, and inscribed with golden letters like that 
of a book. Yanousch, the Hungarian, is sitting 
with them : his long beard, grown gray in crimes, 
falls upon his breast, and descends beneath his 
broad belt. He has a keen sword and a hard 
heart. Near him are some bold Hungarian 
youths, who left their parents when but children. 
They are brave and enterprising ; they have empty 
purses and broad shoulders ; they wear high hats, 
and long hair which falls upon their shoulders. 
Woe to thee and to me if they hear us ! " 

" On ! on ! my steed ! and fear not ; for I am 
stout-hearted. Trust to my strong arm, my 
broad chest, and my terrible sword !" 

The little horse continues his road, and Miho 
speaks again — 
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" On ! on ! my little murgo ! to yonder 
valley, where the beautifol woods are car- 
peted with green grass, and the wild flowers 
grow." 

But Yanousch, who has risen from table to 
toast one of his comrades, turns pale ; for he 
hears borne upon the breeze at intervals the 
soimd of some one singing. The song is a song 
simg by the braves ; and then come the notes 
of an ivory flute of intoxicating sweetness* He 
rises and addresses his band — 

" Listen, lads, and belt on your swords ; for I 
hear the soimd of a flute coming through the 
leaves of the forest. Away ! and stop this min- 
strel beneath yon poplar trees near the bridge. 
If the traveller is a brave, let him go unharmed ; 
but if he is a dastard, spoiled by luxury and 
wantonness, give him a box on the ear, and send 
him about his business." 

The Hungarians go away from the feast to 
wait for Miho, who looks at them contempt 
tuously, and says — 
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Brave waxriors, he who sent you to waylay 
me desired only to get rid of you." 

He speaks and draws his sword. Some are 
slain or wounded, add lie weltering in their 
"blood; the rest take to flight. Miho continues 
his way through the trees, and approaches 
Yanousch, the brigand chief. 

" To your lances, my braves !" cries Yanousch. 
** Strike him down with your lances ! Forward 
with your carbines ! " 

" Away with your lances and your carbines !" 
answers the brave. "I am Miho the Young; 
and I only want to play upon my ivory flute." * 

Miho plays upon his flute with an air so 
passionate, but withal so soft; and tender, that 



* It might not be going too far to say, that the Wallachs 
owe a great part of their national poetry to the passionate love 
of music, and exquisite sense of the beauties of nature. Indeed, 
I know nothing more touching than the wild simple tones of 
the shepherds' pipes, as they come down from the mountains 
with their straggling flocks and herds. Nor can I wonder that, 
nourished in such scenes as are to be found among their native 
hills, and soothed by such sounds, they -delight in the 
mysterious and supernatural. In giving the character of the 
diepherd, you have almost that of the Wallachian people. 
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the moimtains answer, the eagles gather round, 
the fir-trees wave, the torrents stay their 
murmurs, and the stars sparkle and faint away. 
The Hungarians are enchanted ; and Yanousch, 
changing his tone, invites the minstrel to supper. 

" Sit down, my brave," he says, " and amuse 
us during the feast ; afterwards we wiU wrestle 
together." 

They sit down to table, making merry and 
drinking toasts; but after the repast Miho the 
Moldavian and Yanousch the Himgarian begin to 
wrestle, the Hungarians watching keenly every 
turn of the struggle. The combatants presd 
their chests and knees together, and writhe and 
grapple with each other like two lions< But at 
last Miho seizes Yanousch in his arms and 
throws him to the ground; then placing him 
upon his knees, draws the terrible sword, and 
cuts the robber's head off. 

The Himgarians are silent with amazement* 
Miho throws down his sword, and says to 
them — 
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" Whoever among you is strong enough to lift 
my sword as it lies there may follow me, and I 
will be his chief." 

The Hungarians try to raise the sword, but in 
vain. 

Then Miho says to them contemptuously — 

" Leave the woods, my lads, and return again 
to the plough. You will make better husband- 
men than robbers." 

After which he picks up the sword, moimts 

his horse, and rides away, making the woods 
musical with the tones of his ivory flute, so 
tender and passionate.* 

* I have given this ballad and the following a translation 
almost word for word, that the reader may see something more 
of the style than in the others. 
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THE RING AND THE HANDKERCHIEF. 



He was the son of a king, young and strong 
as the fir-tree of the rocks. He had wedded a 
young maiden, a daughter of the people, loved 
by all who looked upon her. She was fair as 
the flower of the field, or as the first beams of 
the morning. 

And when the Prince was called away to the 
wars, he said to her, " My dear wife, take this 
little ring, and wear it for my sake. If it turns 
black thou wilt know that I am dead." 

"My dear husband," answered his bride, 
" take thou also this handkerchief, embroidered 
over with gold ; if the gold wears away thou wilt 
know that I am dead." 

He mounts upon his courser, and rides away 
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to the war ; but halts upon the way and reposes 
heneath the shadow of the trees. There he 
gazes upon the handkerchief which his wife had 
given him ; his heart beats wildly. " Wait for 
me here, my dear and gallant comrades. I have 
forgotten my trusty sword," says the Prince. 
He speaks and retraces his steps ; but on the 
road he meets a page on horseback. " Welcome ! 
my brave lad ! what news ? Whence comest 
thou ? " asks the Prince eagerly. 

" My lord, the tidings I bring may be glad to 
others, but not to thee ; thy sire has cast thy 
bride into the river." 

At the words of the page tears come into the 
young Prince's eyes. " Take my steed, boy, and 
lead it to my sire. If he asks thee what has 
become of me, say that I plunged into the river 
to seek my beloved wife." 

The King causes the bed of the river to be 
dried up ; they find his two children stretched 
upon the sands — his children, with their golden 
hair and rosy cheeks ! 
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They are borne to the church and buried 
there. The young Prince is buried beneath the 
altar, and towards the east ; and his bride in the 
aisle, towards the west. Over the tomb of 
the youth there grows a yew-tree which over- 
shadows the church ; and the tomb of his bride 
is festooned with the tender shoots of the vine 
which spread and mingle with the branches of 
the beloved yew-tree. 
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GEUE GROSAVUL. 



Near Jalp^n, on the banks of the Neister, is a 
mountain whose summit reached the heavens. 
It is inhabited by the Sm6oe and the Zemoe; 
but upon it is encamped an army, whose tents 
spread far and wide. Above all the rest rises a 
tent made of carpets of many colours ; it had 
silken cords and silver pegs to fasten them. It 
is so magnificent that it might be the tent of a 
queen from a far country. 

There lays Ghirai, the aged Khan of the 
Tartars ; his dress is simple, and his only weapon 
a handjar, mounted with precious stones. Around 
him are a band of small-eyed Tartars ; they are 
kneeling before the Khan upon a soft; carpet; 
but at the door of the tent is a Eouman, with his 
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ominous sparks flashing from his eyes. The 
Khan sighs, and offers him pardon and liberty, 
merely preferring a request that he will jieyer 
part with his horse to a WaUack. 

Grue replies, with a scornful laugh, "Knows 
not the venerable Lord Khan that I am a 
Bouman, and therefore the brother of every 
generous steed? Fear not therefore for the 
horse;- but if thou hast any more such, and 
gallant cavaliers to ride them, bid them mount 
and follow me iuto yon sweet valley," 

The Khan makes a sign, and the Tartars are 
soon on horseback. They hasten down into the 
valley, forming into rank, and defile one by one 
in hot pursuit of the fugitive. The black horse, 
ridden hy Grue, however, does not go as horses 
usually gallop, but springs over dyke and morass 
like a hare. 

" Poor pagan Tartars ! you will never see to- 
morrow's Sim ! For lo ! Grue makes a sudden 
halt; and, springing upon you with his mad 
black steed, sabres you down one after the 
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other. He takes away your riches and cures 
your ills." 

Grue subsequently passes into Moldavia, 
where his end is very edifying. He converts 
the pagans, and baptises them, giving a tretin to 
every male convert, and a tretine to every female 
after the ceremony. He also gives dowers to 
maidens when they marry, and builds churches 
for their weddings, without being ever again 
disturbed by the Tartars. 
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THE SUN AND THE MOON. 

For nine long years the bri^t sun has been 
seeking for a bride, and nine coursers have 
grown weary with the £atigae of his journeys ; 
for he has travelled through earth and air with 
the speed of an arrow or the wind. He has 
tired his steeds, but he has not found a mate. 
The only maiden who has met with favour in his 
sight is his sister Ilena Cozinzena. 

" Be my bride, sweet sister Ilena Cozinzena," 
pleads the brilliant Day God ; " our hair is of 
the same golden hue, and we are equally beau- 
tiful. I am the brighter, but thou the gentler ; 
mine eyes are the most ardent, but thine are the 
most soft." 

"0 bright and spotless brother," answers 
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Ilena Cozinzena, mournfully ; " a brother and a 
sister may not marry, for it would be a sin!" 

The Sun darkens at these words, and ad- 
dresses himself to God. praying that he may 
marry his sister Ilena Cozinzena, since in earth 
or air there is no maiden so beautiful. 

The angry Deity motions him to follow, and 
leads him through hell and paradise; through 
the one to frighten the Sun, and through the 
other to delight him. He then bids him choose 
between them. 

And the Sun shining brightly answers — 
" Better hell than that I should wander for ever 
lonely through the world ! Yes, even hell with 
Ilena Cozinzena." 

Then the Sun returns to his betrothed, and 
places a crown of gold upon her brow; the 
crown of a queen. He gives her also a robe 
made of precious stones of as many colours as 
the rainbow, and then leads her rebelliously 
to the altar. 

But there the lamps go out, and the walls of 
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THE SUN AND THE MOON. 

For nine long years the bright sun has been 
seeking for a bride, and nine coursers have 
grown weary with the fatigue of his journeys ; 
for he has travelled through earth and air with 
the speed of an arrow or the wind. He has 
tired his steeds, but he has not found a mate. 
The only maiden who has met with favour in his 
sight is his sister Ilena Cozinzena. 

" Be my bride, sweet sister Ilena Cozinzena," 
pleads the brilliant Day God ; " our hair is of 
the same golden hue, and we are equally beau- 
tiful. I am the brighter, but thou the gentler ; 
mine eyes are the most ardent, but thine are the 
most soft." 

"0 bright and spotless brother," answers 
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Ilena Cozinzena, moumiiilly ; " a brother and a 
sister may not marry, for it would be a sin!" 

The Sun darkens at these words, and ad- 
dresses himself to God, praying that he may 
marry his sister Ilena Cozinzena, since in earth 
or air there is no maiden so beautiful. 

The angry Deity motions him to follow, and 
leads tim through hell and paradise ; through 
the one to frighten the Sun, and through the 
other to dehght him. He then bids him choose 
between them. 

And the Sun shining brightly answers — 
" Better hell than that I should wander for ever 
lonely through the world I Yes, even hell with 
Ilena Cozinzena." 

Then the Sun returns to his betrothed, and 
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the temple shake and tremble. The priests are 
struck dumb and their sacred robes fall off. 
The beautiful bride, horror stricken, sees an iron 
hand descend from the heavens ; it seizes and 
casts her into the sea. 

Then the Sun grows pale, and rising into the 
air, he sets towards the west, descending into the 
waters, where his bride has disappeared. 

But the offended Deity stretches forth his 
hand over the sea, and changing Ilena Cozinzena 
into a golden sphere, she becomes the Moon. 
An awful voice is then heard in the heavens, 
pronouncing the doom of the disobedient. 
^' Thou Ilena Cozinzena, and thou bright and 
spotless Sun! Ye shall gaze upon each other 
from afar, and foUow each other through ilU- 
mitable space for evermore, drawing nearer 
never !" 
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BOGDAN. 

— ♦— 

Upon his throne of gold is seated Stefan, the 
famous Domn of Moldavia. The hall is filled 
with rich and brave Boyars, and with Hetmans 
and Vestiars. Suddenly a ray of light seems to 
gleam upon the assembly, but it does not proceed 
from the sun or the stars: it is Bogdan, the 
young Prince who is kneeling before his aged sire. 

"Grant me, O my father," says the Prince, 
" permission to wed with the maiden I love ! 
She is not the daughter of a king, but of a 
wealthy renegade ; yet she is beautiful as a star, 
gentle as a bird, modest as a flower." 

St6fan gives Bogdan his benediction and em- 
braces him. The young Prince then departs 
for the house of his bride, accompanied by an 
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They are borne to the church and buried 
there. The young Prince is buried beneath the 
altar, and towards the east ; and his bride in the 
aisle, towards the west. Over the tomb of 
the youth there grows a yew-tree which over- 
shadows the church ; and the tomb of his bride 
is festooned with the tender shoots of the vine 
which spread and mingle with the branches of 
the beloved yew-tree. 
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GRUE GROSAVUL. 



Neab Jalp^n, on the banks of the Neister, is a 
mountain whose summit reached the heavens* 
It is inhabited by the Sm6oe and the Zemoe; 
but upon it is encamped an army, whose tents 
spread far and wide. Above all the rest rises a 
tent made of carpets of many colours ; it had 
silken cords and silver pegs to fasten them. It 
is so magnificent that it might be the tent of a 
queen from a far country. 

There lays Ghirai, the aged KJian of the 
Tartars ; his dress is simple, and his only weapon 
a handjar, mounted with precious stones* Around 
him are a band of small-eyed Tartars ; they are 
kneeling before the Khan upon a soft carpet; 
but at the door o£ the tent is a Bouman, with his 
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THE TARTAK. 



" Tartae, rein in thy steed ! Hold fast thy 
bridle, Tartar ! Tartar, try not to pass the river; 
or, by the cross of my father there shall remain 
no vestige of thee or of thy steed, Tartar ! " 

* « iK » JK « 

" Tartar ! where is now thy sword, and where 
thy gallant steed ? Where is thy pride, Tartar ? 
I warned thee not to pass the river ; and now 
the crow is feeding on thy bosom, Tartar ! " 
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CONSTANDIN BEANCOVANO. 



" To arms ! my Braves, to arms ! Gird on 
your swords, and seize your trustiest spears, for 
a pasha is bearing down upon us with his pagan 
army." 

So cries Brancovano ; but he has hardly 
spoken, when the Turkish hordes appear in 
sight, and after an obstinate battle he and his 
three sons are taken prisoners. They are put 

■ 

on board a vessel and carried to a fortress by the 
seaside. 

"Constandin Brancovano," says the pasha; 
" if thou wouldst save the lives of thy children, 
thou must become a Turk." 

" Pagan infidel," replies the Christian prince 
disdainfully, " Thou niayst murder my children. 
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but I will not abandon my faith. Do with us 
as thou wilt." 

The pasha grows pale with rage, and sends for 
two black executioners. They choose the eldest 
of the children, a fair-haired delicate boy, and 
place him upon a chair. After his eyes, which 
are wet with tears, have been bandaged, he is 
beheaded. 

A deep sigh breaks from the stem heart of 
the bereaved father, but he only says, ''Lord, 
thy will be done." 

The executioners then take his second child, 
whose golden hair curls in clusters over his little 
forehead, and whose large blue eyes are swollen 
with crying. He is beheaded also. 

Brancovano sighs again, and his pale lips 
repeat the same pious ejaculation as before. 
The pasha is moved by such fortitude^ and his 
heart feels a momentary pity. " Thou hadst three 
children, Brancovano," says the pasha, pausing 
a moment in his bloody work, "thou hast lost 
two, but — save the third." 
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" God is great," answers the broken-hearted 
father. " I was bom a Eouman and a Christian ; 
so will I die." Then, turning to his sole remain- 
ing son, he says : " And thou, my little child, 
do not weep, lest thou shouldst unman me ; but 
die in the true faith, and thou shalt inherit the 
skies." The pasha then makes the fatal sign, 
and the third child is placed on a chair and 
beheaded also. 

" Thy will be done, Lord !" ejaculates Bran- 
covano once again, and then everything grows 
dark to his eyes ; his heart is breaking. 

"May my curse light upon you, O Turks," 
he cries at last, in his anguish, "for having 
murdered my children. May you be yet swept 
from the earth like clouds before the wind. May 
you lie unburied, and have no child to close your 
eyes." 

Brancovano falls also beneath the same sword 
as his children, while the Turks surround him 
and ask tauntingly, " where are his children." 

" Turks and Tartars, wicked race ! " now 
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exclaims the author, unahle any longer to sup- 
press his indignation at these proceedings. '^ Ye 
may also some day murder me, but the world 
shall nevertheless learn that Constandin Bran- 
covano died like a hero and a Bouman.'' 
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SEKB SEEAC. 



In the streets of the city of Stamboul wanders 
Serb Serac. He is young and handsome^ but so 
poor that his equal in poverty is not to be found 
anywhere. These are good times, however, for 
handsome adventurers, and a fair face is always 
a fortune. He is mounted upon a noble courser, 
and he wanders first to the right and then to the 
left; taking now one street and now another; 
while his horse neighs so loudly, that the Turks 
perceiving it is one of the famous breed of the 
Boujak, offer the rider its weight in gold to sell 
it. Serb Serac answers "that he wiU not sell 
his horse, because it is swift and beautiful, and 
shaped like a little Zmeu." 

Meantime the Sultan's niece, who is daughter 
to the EJian of Tartary, chances to see Serb 
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Serac riding upon his noble horse, while looking 
through the rafas of her lattice. She falls in 
love with the handsome cavalier, and telling h\m 
so with charming naivete, bids him come beneath 
her window. There she gives him enough inzluci 
(Turkish money), to have his horse shod with 
silver, that he may go the swifter* She tells him 
also that to-day being Wednesday, to-morrow is 
Thursday, when the Turks ride a race for the 
Halca, at Haida Pasha. He who wins the prize 
is to be her husband. 

Serb Serac assures her of his devotion, and 
promises to ride swift as the storm, if she will 
only repeat that she loves him. 

The daughter of the Khan of Tartary replies 
with the same unembarrassed frankness as before, 
"that she loves the stranger horseman dearly, 
but that she fears he will be outridden by the 
Cuzlar Agassi, or Chief of the Eunuchs. The 
Cuzlar Agassi is a black man, with thick lips, 
who has a steed restless as quicksilver, and 
which has never seen the sun." 
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The Servian, who has not very correct ideas as 
to the rights of property, immediately asks where 
this horse is kept. 

" Alas ! " replies the lady, despondingly, " it 
is kept in an obscure cavern underground." 

" With what is the horse fed ? " asks Serb Serac, 
after a little reflection ; perhaps he may be able 
to poison it. 

" With the enchanted trifoi, gathered on the 
plains of Boujak," again returns the Khan of 
Tartary's daughter. 

"What does he give the horse to drink 
now?" asks the Servian, whose resources appear 
inexhaustible. 

" Mare*s milk ! " replies the Princess, sadly, 
" and much I fear, that if the Cuzlar Agassi rides 
in the race, he wiU claim my hand." 

"Fear not!" says the Servian, regaining his 
courage. " There is no horse equal to mine ; 
I catch all I pursue, I pass by even the birds in 
their flight." 

" So Wednesday passes, and Thursday comes," 
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observes the poet, endeavouring by this simple 
art to prolong the interest of his narrative. It 
is the race-day, and every one is flocking to 
Haidar Pasha. There, in the shadow of some 
far-spreading trees is the Sultan, surrounded by 
a briUiant court. His highness strokes his black 
beard, and watches every movement of the riders, 
among whom is his future kinsman. 

" Allah ! " ejaculates the poet, " what swift 
steeds from Tartary. Allah ! what beautiful 
Arabians, whose feet move like the wings of 
eagles in the air." The excitement grows 
intense; but the black Cuzlar Agassi surpasses 
all the rest. Woe, woe to the niece of the 
Sultan, the daughter of the King of Tartary. 
Just at this crisis, however, Serb Serac appears 
upon his Boujak steed ; he passes by the Cuzlar 
Agassi, and distances him easily. 

Still the wily negro is not easily disposed of ; 
he tries the subtle craft of his race ; and, per- 
ceiving that Serb Serac's horse is shod with 
silver, he calls to him that one of the precious 
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shoes has fallen off; at the same tune he pays 
the Servian a compliment on his bright eyes. The 
trick is successfuL When was youth a match 
for age in wiles ? Serb Serac draws rein, and, 
examining the feet of his murgo, finds that he has 
been deceived. He mounts with the speed of a 
lion's spring, and urges on his horse ; every time 
he Btnkes the murgo springs a length of seven 
stangin ; at this pace he soon comes side by side 
with the Cuzlar Aga. They are stirrup to stirrup, 
saddle to saddle, and rein to rein. Serb Serac 
then strikes the negro, and he falls to the ground 
like a felled-tree. A notable lesson for all deceivers* 

The Servian now gallops on his course ; and, 
seizing the Halca, returns and presents it to the 
Sultan^ 

The daughter of the Khan of Tartary is watch- 
ing the return of her lover anxiously, and seated 
in the highest bower of the garden ; but when he 
is conducted to the seraglio, and the maiden is 
led out to meet him, she casts down her eyes. 

Such is woman ! 
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THE ROSE AND THE SUN. 



It is eaxly morning, and a young Princess 
comes down into her garden to bathe in the 
silver waves of the sea. The transparent white- 
ness of her complexion is seen through the 
slight veil which covers it, and shines through 
the blue waves like the morning star in an 
azure sky. 

She springs into the sea, and mingles with the 
silvery rays of the sun, which sparkle on the 
dimples of the laughing waves. 

The Sun stands stiQ to gaze upon her; he 
covers her with kisses, and forgets his duty. 
Once, twice, thrice has the Night advanced to 
take her sceptre and reign over the world. 
Thrice has she found the Sun upon her way. 
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Since that day the Lord of the Universe has 
changed the princess into a rose ; and this is 
why the rose always hangs her head, and blushes 
when the Sun gazes on her. 



( 
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VIDRA. 

YiDRA, the Catonitza, is wandering through 
the forest ; with her go a band of twelve musi- 
cians and three horses laden with sacks of gold. 
Beside her is Stoen Soimu, the false priest, with 
his potcop falling over his ears ; he has quitted 
his holy calling to become a brigand. Yidra 
and the priest walk on in the moonlight, 
embracing each other, while the mountains 
ring to the music of the band. So the day 
passes. 

The next morning Stoen washes his face and 
combs his black hair, after which he bids Yidra 
make some colaks * for his braves, and then 
proposes to set out in the costiga with two 

* Cakes. 
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oxen to see their parents, who live beyond the 
mountains. 

They depart at daybreak on this expedition, 
and Stoen urges the oxen upon the road with 
inconsiderate speed ; they groan with pain and 
weariness; the costiga creaks ominously; but 
they still push on, and at noonday they dine 
upon the grass beneath the shadow of some 
spreading trees. Vidra prepares the feast, 
thinking of nothing beyond the enjoyment of 
the hour as it flies. 

Suddenly Stoen remembers that Vidra has 
never sung to him since their marriage, and he bids 
her sing one of the songs the brigands love best ; 
he says it will make him young again to hear her. 

" Stoen, ask it not," replies Vidra. " If I sing 
a robber song in the soft voice of a woman, the 
waters will grow troubled; the fir-trees will 
bend ; the mountains tremble ; and the echoes 
will carry my song to the Faunas of the mDun- 
tains. The lover of all women and maidens — 
the brave of braves — ^will hear me." 



Q.^ 



\ 
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" Feax not," answers her companion ; " for I 
am Stoen the priest, and Satan himself tremhles 
before me ! " 

Yidra sings, and the terrible Faunas at once 
makes his appearance. 

"What hoi Longbeard, the priest of yes- 
, terday, the brigand of to-day," says the re- 
doubtable Faunas, " what brings you here upon 
my lands ? " 

"Of what lands do you speak, miserable 
wretch?" answers Stoen. "The lands are 
neither thine nor mine, but God's ! " 

" Ho, ho ! Stoen, with the long beard," laughs 
the Faunas scornfully; "many words waste 
time ; give up thy pretty Vidra, and begone." 

"Not so, my friend," answers the brigand; 
"thou must first win her." 

" Give me then thy steed, and depart in 
peace," says the Faunas. 

"Nay," replies Stoen; "pay horse is a gift 
from my father-in-law." 

" Give me then thy poignard, to atone for this 
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trespass on my lands," says the Faunas, growing 
reasonable. 

« Tate it. my Utile Mend," answers the priest, 
" if thine arm is as strong as thy words are big." 

They then begin to wrestle ; after the struggle 
has lasted some minutes Stoen begins to give 
way; his belt falls to the ground, and his 
poignard galls him. 

" Help ! help ! Vidra ! " cries the priest* 
" Come quickly, and gird on my belt." 

"Nay, Stoen Soimu," replies his wife; "the 
struggle must be fair, anci he who conquers shall 
be my husband." 

When Stoen hears this he grows furious with 
rage ; and, seizing his adversary with his whole 
strength, overthrows him in the dust, and then 
cuts off his head. Then, returning to his wife 
with a terrible frown, he says- 

" When I was struggling for my Kfe I called 
on thee for help ; but thou hadst no pity on me. 
Is this true ? " 

" It is true, Stoen. I said, and I would say 
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again," answers the Gatonitza brayely, '^ that I 
love a man who can fight without the aid of a 
woman." 

Stoen then bids her prepare for death. 

He now proceeds alone to the house of his 
mother-in-law, who asks him for her daughter. 

" She is yonder in the fields," answers Stoen; 
but he has scarcely spoken when he falls down 
dead. 
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THE MAID OF COSIA. 



The foe are flying, for their chieftain is slain, 
and the Bournes, intoxicated with victory, 
repose beneath their tents. All gather round a 
yoting man of gentle mien, who has performed 
prodigies of valour. 

" Behold ! " cry the fierce warriors of Thepesch 
the Duke. " Behold, O Domn ! the young 
captain, who slew the chief of our foes and so 
won the victory." 

The Duke of the Wallachs receives the young 
chieftain warmly. He embraces, and places him 
on his right hand. 

" Will'st thou gold or titles ?" asks the duke. 
" Thou shalt have all thou canst desire." 

" I wish for neither gold nor titles, O Donm," 
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answers the young captain proudly. " I came 
to fight against the enemies of my country, not 
in the vHe hope of gaining riches." 

Then says the Duke, " Thou art young and 
handsome; I will give you the hand of my 
daughter in marriage." 

The young captain replies archly, that the 
Duke*s daughter is indeed modest and beau- 
tiful, but that she must find another husband. 
As he speaks he raises his glittering helmet, and 
as its plume of white and scarlet sweeps the 
ground, long golden locks fall down to the young 
warrior's shoulders. The braves around are 
enchanted, and a young virgin beautiful as 
happiness stands confessed before them. 

But the Duke's son is more than all captivated. 
"List young and gentle girl," pleads the Prince. 
" If thou wilt be my bride, I swear to live and 
die for thee only." 

At these words the young maid blushes, like a 
rose in early summer. She then inclines her 
head, and shading her dark blue eyes with their 
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golden lashes, she answers — " If thou wouldst 
win me for a bride, sir Knight, thou must live 
and die for thy country." 
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THE DOVE AND THE COUCOU. 

The Coucou, — ^Pretty Dove, sweet little bird, 
wilt thou be my love ? 

The Dove. — I would love thee indeed for 
thine own sake, but I cannot because of thy 
mother. She is jealous. If I were to love thee 
she would say that I loved thee too much; and 
scold when I caressed thee. 

The Coucou. — Do not be so cruel, pretty Dove. 
Be, oh be my bride ! 

The Dove. — ^Nay! I will not even listen to 
thee. Leave me alone, for to escape thy kisses 
I will take the form of a reed ! 

The Coucou. — ^Whatever form thou takest, yet 
I will not leave thee. If thou shouldst become 
a reed, I will turn into a shepherd, and come to 
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look for thee near the waters of the lake. I 
will take thee for a flute, and thus cover thee 
ever with my burning kisses. 

The Dove. — ^Nay, I will not listen to thee, my 
little Coucou, my bird with the pretty speckled 
plumage. I tell thee again, I could love thee 
were it not for thy mother ; but to escape thy 
kisses, I will take the form of a saint's image 
in some quiet church. 

The Coucou. — ^Whatever form thou takest, I 
will follow thee ever! I will change into a 
demure little man, properly bigoted and hypo- 
critical, and I will come into thy church. There 
I will pray to thee, and cover thee ever with my 
kisses and tears ; and thou shalt not escape from 
me, my little Dove.* 

* This appears to be a fragment, though there is enough to 
show that loYons are as wilful, and mothers-in-law as redoubtable 
in Wallachia as elsewhere. 
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BALAURUL THE SERPENT. 

I HAVE seen the pride of the fields ; it was 
by the road side, near the town of Paromb. But 
it was not a flower ; it was the green eye of the 
Balaur, which should be neither seen nor 
dreamed of. 

He had devoured the half of a young man 
well armed, and the youth cried, "Help me, 
brave traveller, or the serpent will swallow 
me. 

A beautiful youth on a black courser, who is 
seen coming along the road, prepares to rescue 
him. But the serpent addresses hirn thus : 
"Begone, thou rogue of a horseman, if thou 
wilt not share the same fate as thy countryman!" 

"Serpent," replied the cavalier, "if you 
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swallow up my poor brother I will cut oflf 
your head." 

" Cut it oflf or not," answered the Balaur, " I 
will not give up this man ; his mother gave him 
to me when she rocked him as an infant in his 
cradle, and said that the serpent should take 
him if he did not sleep quietly."* 

But the cavalier drew his sword and killed 
the serpent. He saved the youth and carried 
him to a cottage. There he bathed him in milk. 
So the youth and the cavalier dwelt together for 
ever afterwards, and passed their lives in killing 
serpents. 

« There seems to be a hidden political meaniDg in this. 
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THE BANQUET, 



The warriors sleep beneath their tents, and 
the moon like a sphere of gold rises slowly over 
the mountain. Michai the brave, however, is 
seated upon a lofty rock, feasting with his 
captains. But his heart is not there, and he 
alone covers his face with his august hands, in 
deep thought. 

Life passes away like the waters of a laughing 
rivulet, when kind Hope but smiles upon us. So 
the hours winged their pleasant flight away, and 
dark care kept far from the revellers. 

The moonlight falls in a silver flood upon their 
figures, and the south wind toys with their long 
hair. The goblets of gold are filled with the 
generous vine of Catnari, and the captains drink 
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to the health of their chief. Michai the brave 
rises : — 

" Drink not life and health tb me," answers 
the famous chieftain, sadly, ^'for it is death that 
I wish to you ! Life without freedom is a day 
without the sun ; a night without a star. Those 
who would live on beneath the yoke of a tyrant 
merit their chains. Their souls are as base as 
their destiny. But the Boumlui loves not fielda 
without flowers, and days without festivals. Cut 
the wings of the eagle so that he cannot fly, and 
he will disdain to live. 

" So is the Eouman. So let us be. We will 
never bow our heads tamely beneath the yoke of 
a barbarian. Let us drink then to death, not to 
life; to the death of the patriot, not to the 
health of the slave." 
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MICHAI SAVING THE STANDARD. 

Night descends upon the world, and pearls 
are falling from her eyes upon the flowers of 
the field. 

Well may the Night weep, for a hero, the last 
warrior who still lives of the Wallachian army, 
defends himself, single-handed, in the valley. 

He is alone ; Death cradles with his fleshless 
hand the braves who have fallen into the sleep 
of the tomb. 

The warrior, imable to make head against his 
foes, presses the standard to his heart, and his 
fiery courser springs over every barrier and flies 
with him through the gloom, like a pale phantom, 
carried away by the winds. 

His courser flies towards the banks of the 
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Moresch, the Hungarian cavaliers following close 
upon him; while the moon, as she sits behind 
the moimtain, gives him a parting smile to light 
him on his way. 

The Wallach hero arrives upon the banks of 
the river, and steed and rider sprmg together into 
the roaring tide. The Himgarian cavaliers draw 
rein, affrighted. Those who brave the river sink, 
and re-appear no more. 

Michai crosses the water safely, and then im- 
bridling his steed, embraces him, and exclaims : 
" Away ! thou art free for evermore." 



\v 
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MIHNEA domnu and RUDOLPH 
CALOFIEESCO. 



Far away in the capital of Wallachia, the 
greatest of the Boyards are feasting with their 
Prince. 

But who is that sitting at the bottom of the 
table. It is the Prince Mihn6a, and on his right 
hand are the two brothers Bouzesci, and the 
three brothers Caplesci. They are the most 
famous of his warriors, and the terror of the 
foe. During the banquet they compliment the 
Prince. 

Budolph Calofiresco, in hot haste, kneels 
before the Prince, disturbing the banquet. He 
is accompanied by his squire Ned6a, who is his 
bosom friend and coimsellor. 
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" Prince," exclaims Rudolph, " I wish you long 
and happy years and many victories. But 
knowst not, my lord, that the Tartars have 
ravaged my lands, and carried away my children, 
my mother, and my yoimg wife ? 

" Give me the brothers Buzesci and Caplesci 
to ride with me, and deliver my family from 
captivity." 

Mihn^a listens to him attentively, and then 
answers : — " Eudolph, thou art but a craven to 
seek help; yet, wait till we have feasted and 
slept; when we awake we will attend to thee." 

Budolph bites his lips, and turns pale. 

" It will be too late, my lord," he answers ; 
and then, mounting his horse, he departs with 
his squire Ned^a, and after three days' journey 
he encounters the Tartars. 

"Listen to me, master," says the squire; 
" let us think no more of lands or lordship, but 
only how to act as brave men. Let us pray to 
God for aid. Thou take to the right, I to the left ; 
he who escapes thy sword will fall by mine." 



YL^ 
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They fight with the Tartars from morning to 
night, single-handed, and entirely destroy them ; 
but Budolph does not find his mother. Looking 
afar, however, he sees a large and elegant tent, 
and there is his mother struggling in the arms 
of a Tartar. He hastens to the tent, kills the 
Tartar, and delivers his mother. 

When he has placed his mother in safety, the 
Brothers Buzesci and the three Caplesci arrive. 

" Good morrow, brothers ; what wind blows 
you hither ? " asks the victorious knight sar- 
castically. " We are come to break a lance with 
thee, and divert ourselves," reply the brothers. 
They tilt on horseback, their squires looking on, 
and at the first onset the lances are shattered ; 
they then draw their swords, and continue the 
sport. 

But when Budolph has his back turned all 
five rush upon him and cut off his head. They 
put his head on a salver and present it to 
Prince Mihn6a, with the false accusation that if 
Budolph had still lived he would have usurped 
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the throne. They then ask for his children as 
slaves ; * they have hardly spoken, however, 
when the mother of Rudolph appears with his 
faithful squire, and they both kneel before the 
prince, calling loudly for justice on the un- 
knightly murderers. And, " Prince ! '* says 
the mother of the slain chief, " Rudolph was thy 
brother ! I gave birth to him ; thy father was 
my lover." 

The prince sighs, kissing the hand of the 
venerable dame. He does justice to her, by 
executing the assassins of her son. 

* There are still slaves in the East. 
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MIRCEA BEFORE NICOPOLIS. 



The enemy have invaded the country of the 
Boumans ; but the Duke does not lose courage, 
and hastens to meet them with a little army of 
braves. It is not in the hope of saving his 
coimtry that he raises his standard and rides 
to the battle; he goes to fulfil a sacred duty. 

Where are now the grand old times, when all 
knew how to die for duty? 

He rides through the daylight and the dark- 
ness* moimted upon a wild courser, and the 
rising sim caresses his hair, white as the snow 
on the Carpathians. 

"My children," then says Mircea to his 
braves, " God has preserved my life until this 

♦ Twilight. 
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day that I might die like a hero. What is the 
life of one man to the life of a people ? It is 
as one flower to the springtime, as an hour to 
eternity. They say that the proud eagle of the 
rocks when hemmed in by the hunters will kill 
the young ones in his nest rather than see them 
captured. So, like the eagle of the rocks, I 
would rather see my children die than Uve in 
slavery ! " 

Oh ! when will the grand old time return when 
a Eouman will choose a glorious death instead of 
the life of a slave ? 
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MICHAI THE BRAVE AND THE 
EXECUTIONER 



It is the hour when the butterfly spreads his 
wing bathed in dew, and springing from his bed 
of flowers flies on a sunbeam towards the skies. 

Michai' is kneeling before the Executioner. 
The first rays of the daylight fall broken upon 
his long hair. Near him is his daughter Florica. 
She trembles like a dew-drop in the rays of the 
sun, and her lovely eyes shine beneath their long 
lashes, like two stars on the bosom of a cloud. 

" Why dost thou weep, my daughter ? " asks 
Michai, with a noble reproach. " I die for my 
country, and for the faith of my fathers. Is not 
such a death as this honourable enough ? Thou 
shouldst rejoice at it, and deck the tresses of thy 
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hair with flowers. He who dies for his country 
should look upon the day of his death as a 
festival." 

" On thy knees ! " cries the pale Executioner. 
" The axe is raised above thy head, and it must 
fall." 

MichaJL gives the word. He looks steadily at 
the Executioner, The people murmur. Falls 
the axe ? No ! the blow is not yet struck. The 
headsman trembles, and kneels at the feet of 
MichaJL, fascinated. 

The people press round; they break the 
chains of their hero, and Michai' is carried 
home by them in triumph. And the young 
maidens dress their long hair with flowers, and 
every child in Roumania repeats the brave 
words of Michai : 

" He who dies for his country should look 
upon the day of his death as a festival." 
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SIRTE-MARGARITE.* 



Deep in a valley fragrant with flowers are two 
beautiful maidens. They are sisters, and are 
spinning a silken web under the shifting 
shadow of some lime trees. The king's son 
rides by with a gallant train, and the sisters 
accost him. 

" Prince," says the eldest, " choose me for thy 
Queen, and I will bring thee a field fuU of fine 
pearls." But the second promises that she will 
make him the father of two young princes with 
long golden hair, each fair as a flower. And 
the Prince replies gallantly, that if she will 



* A charming child's story ; but, from the repetitions in the 
original, rather tedious. It is almost the only one which I have 
ventured to curtail and very slightly to retouch. 
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promise him two sons with hair as beautiful 
as her own that she shall become his Queen. 

Nine moons have scarcely shone over the 
valley when the Queen keeps her word, and two 
young princes are bom, each with long golden 
hair and fair as the day. 

But the eldest sister, who was very angry that 
her sister should have become Queen instead of 
her, resolves to be avenged, and changes the 
two beautiful young princes for two ugly black 
children, which she places in their cradle instead. 
Then she takes the young princes, who were fair 
as the day, and wickedly buries them alive in 
the garden. She then goes to the King, and 
tells him that the Queen has not kept her 
promise, and shows him the little negroes. 

" Then," says the King, in a terrible voice, 
"if this be really true, you shall be my 
Queen, and your sister shall be shut up in a 
dungeon." 

Suddenly among the flowers of the garden 
there spring up two enchanted Fir Trees ; and 
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when the Evening dresses her dark hair with 
golden flowers to enamour the world, the en- 
chanted Fir Trees begin to ask each other if 
they sleep; and both answer that they cannot 
rest while their mamma is weeping in her lonely 
dungeon. 

The captive Queen answers them from her 
prison, and says that if she could kiss them 
once more she could forget even the galling 
weight of her chains. 

The Fir Trees tell the Poor Queen how much 
they love her, and that her troubles break their 
hearts ; which solaces her very much. 

Meantime the Wicked Queen awakes and 
listens ; and trembling for fear lest any one else 
should hear them, she tells- the King proudly, 
that if he does not have those two talking Fir 
Trees cut down in the morning she will leave 
him. Accordingly the young trees are felled 
and thrown into the fire ; when immediately two 
bright sparks fly out, and faU far away among 
the flowers. 
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They are the two princes, who have again 
escaped, and who are determined to bring the 
crimes of their wicked aimt to Kght, and punish 
her, as all naughty people are punished, some 
time or other. 

Some time after the Fir Trees have been cut 
down there is a great festival at Court. The 
King's palace is brilliantly illuminated, and there 
is a great " claca " * assembled to string pearls 
for the Queen. Among all the fair maidens and 
handsome youths who arrive, there are none 
who attract so much attention as two beautiful 
children with golden hair, and who appear to be 
brothers. 

The company being assembled, each of them 
begins to string pearls from a basket, which 
is placed before each of them. While thus 

* The word '' daca" here signifies a species of assembly very 
popular in Wallachia. If any family has some particular work 
to do on any particular account, if a relative is setting out for a 
long journey, or what not, they invite the neighbourhood to 
come and work for them. When the work is completed, there 
is high glee, singing and dancing, and story-telling. The word 
claca has also another meaning. 
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employed every body who knows a pretty story 
is asked to tell it. 

When it comes to the turn of the two beautiful 
cliildren, who are of course the King's sons, they 
relate the sad story of the imprisoned Queen, 
their mother. They tell how two sisters 
were seated together spinning sUk, when a 
gallant cavalier rode by, and how both wanted 
to become his Queen; but that he chose the 
youngest. As they speak they bid their pearls 
continue to string themselves, that no time may 
be lost ; and then they go on to tell the rest of 
the melancholy events that have befallen them ; 
and as while they speak the pearls continue to 
string themselves in a miraculous manner, the 
King is convinced of the truth of their story, and 
acknowledges them as his sons in presence 
of the whole Court. The Queen, their mother, 
is taken out of prison, and beautifully dressed 
in gold aud jewels, with a crown upon her head ; 
while her wicked sister is tied to wild horses, and 
torn to pieces. 
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MIORA. 



Down into a laughing valley near the Garden 
of Eden three shepherds descended with their 
flocks and herds. One was a Moldavian, another 
a Vrancian, and the third a Hongoura. And the 
Hongoura and the Vrancian plotted together to 
murder their companion the Moldavian, and 
inherit his flocks; for he was richer in lambs 
and in goats, as well as in the faithful dogs 
that guard them. They agreed to kill him at the 
soft hour of twilight. 

But the little lambkin, Miora, with her silvery 
fleece, who had refused all food for three days, 
attracted the attention of her shepherd. 

" My little Miora, la6 boulaca6 ! Three whole 
days have passed, and the sweet grass tempts 
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thee not, and thy pretty head is bowed down 
sadly. Art thou ill, Miora — ^my pretty, gentle, 
Uttle Miora?" 

" Dear shepherd and master," replies the little 
lambkin, "take thy flocks, and go with them 
deep into yonder forest ; take also thy trustiest 
hounds ; for at sunset thy comrades have 
arranged to kill thee ! " 

" Little lambkin with the silver fleece," 
replies the shepherd, "if thou art indeed a 
prophetess, and I must die at sunset in this 
smiling valley, thou shalt tell my murderers to 
lay me in the groimd here behind our cot; so 
that I may still hear the bay of my faithful dogs, 
and remain always with you. This is what thou 
shalt tell them from me. And thou shalt place 
above my tomb, and near to my head, my three 
beloved flutes : my flute which is made of the 
wood of the fir tree, and of which the tones are 
so tender; that which is made of the wood of 
the linden, which is passionate ; and my flute of 
ivory, which can draw tears. 
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" The wind of the evening shall come and 
play into my flutes ; it will draw plaintive sounds 
from them. And then my little lambs will 
gather round my grave, and will weep tears of 
blood over it. 

" But thou must not tell them that my com- 
panions have murdered me. Thou must tell 
them only that I am married; that I have 
wedded a beautiful queen, the betrothed of the 
world ; that upon the day of my nuptials a star 
is fallen ; that I had the sun and the moon to 
hold my chaplets, and for wedding guests the 
fir trees which grow upon the rock ; for priests 
the lofty mountains ; for musicians myriads of 
tuneful birds ; the firmament for an altar ; and 
for torches the golden stars. 

" But when you shall see my poor old mother 
wandering through the fields, and asking of the 
traveller — *Who has seen my beautiful shep- 
herd, whose figure might pass through a ring,* 

* Ring ; a comparison often used in Wallachia to designate a 
good figure. 



\ 
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whose locks are gilded by the sun ? ' thou shalt 
have pity upon her, and thou shalt say that I 
have married the daughter of a king, and am 
gone into a far country." 



NOTES. 



THE DAUGHTER OP THE LAUREL TREE. 

" The Daughter of the Lav/rel Tree ** is an allegory on the 
fate of a fallen woman. This ballad is sung, partly in prose and 
partly in verse, to rock children to sleep, or beguile the long 
winter evenings. From such simple listeners it is said often to 
draw tears. This story, as well as that of "The Fawn,*' are 
evidently of Dacian origin. 



MARIORA FLORI6RA. 

" MwrioraFloriSra" or Mary the Floweret, is a popular legend 
of the Carpathians. It has been retouched and slightly altered 
by M. Alexander, who appears to have obtained it from oral 
tradition. It seems meant to learn lovers that there are other 
things to attend to in life besides wooing — an unpromising 
task! 

Page 4, line 9. 

** Over nine lands and nine seas" dsc. — This is an expression 
much used in the popular poetry of the Wallachs to express the 
longest time and distance possibla 

Page 5, line 7. 
" And then my friends,'* — Little expresrions like this -will 
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shew the reader the maimer in which the Doine are told and 
sung far better than any remarks of mine. I know of no 
child's story in literature so charming as this one, nor of any 
with a more touching moral. 

Page 5, line 18. 

"The odown of the cowslip" dec, — All this is still part of 
the popular superstition; and the Wallach peasantry have 
great faith in charms extracted from herbs and flowers. 

Page 6, line 15. 

** The water that has never teen troMed" — Apa ne-neeputa, 
or virgin water, is the expression in Wallach. There is a 
popular belief that to drink a draught of virgin water, 
or even to be the first who drinks fasting at a fountain in 
the morning, will cure the malignant fevers that prevail so 
frequently in the principalities. This belief is by no means 
confined to the lower classes. 

Page 7, line 10. 

" The sceTiUess flower of the laJce" dsc. — The Wallach super- 
stition gives a soul to all flowers. The idea of the sinless flower 
having no perfume, is pretty, though rather that of a cynic than 
a poet. 

^ Page 7, line 16. 

'' A whUe star ** on a horse's forehead is supposed to be 
lucky. 

Page 7, line 19. 

" CaUe Buna" or Calle Bona. Thus the Latin monte is 
changed into mv/nte, porUe into pwrUe, fronte into frvmte, &c., 
showing the corruption of the original language. 
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Page 8, line 2. 

**,A sweet dream" — The popular superstition in "Wallachia 
places, of course, great faith in dreams. A belief in them has 
always been part of the creed of a simple people. 

Page 8, liue 8. 

" Zmiu," — The Zm^u is a changeable and maleyolent spirit, 
inimical to braves and heroes ; perhaps, because he is usiially 
represented as the guardian of yoimg maidens. 

Page 9, line 1. 

" A fair yowng girl comes dancmg" a very beautiful allegory. 
The false love and the true. The picture of the girl coming 
along fresh from the gardens; with song and laughter; her 
head fall of light thoughts, and her hands of good things ; is an 
image of no common grace and beauty. I can find no reason 
why she carried the branches of the cherry-tree instead of any 
other. The word in Wallach is, "Visinelle," and is perhaps 
only used to rhyme with *' Floricelle," which concludes the 
previous line. A poet has often owed a great beauty or a 
passage that has been the despair of his commentators to the 
mere exigences of the measure in which he wrote. 

Page 10, line 22. 

"Bright jhwefre of Hie heaoene" — ^A belief in judicial astrology 
has been prevalent in almost every coimtry in the world. In 
those where enlightenment has come slowly, it has lingered 
longest ; but there are vague and mystic thoughts in the hearts 
of most of us about such things, however Reason and Herschel 
may laugh at them. 
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Page 14, line 13. 

'' 27ie birds hepi within the pUcuarU shadows, dheJ* — There is 
another pretty little Wallach Bong on this idea ; in which it is 
not ungracefully turned — 

"Birds ne'er sing 

On the wing, 
While they flutter cheerly 

Droops the plume. 

Then full soon 
Wail they forth bo drearly. 

Blame not then. 

Though again 
I should sing thee never ; 

Did I grieve 1 

Ah, believe ! 
Thou should'st know it ever. 

To thy heart 

To impart 
Gloom or grief or scorning, 

Makes their night 

Badiant bright, 
With the hope of morning." 

Page 15, line 7. 

*^ As of a mother's voice" — ^It is a conmion Wallach threat to 
say, *'I will make your mother weep." 



THE FAWN. 



A STAG in Roimian poetry is often put for a king, and a fawn 
for a young prince. The present story calls the fawn the son 
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of a king. The legend is probably founded upon some dark 
forgotten page of historji and means that a young prince who 
had taken refuge in the court of some petty barbarian king, 
was murdered for having indiscreetly seen too much, and 
forgotten the prudent blindness which becomes a guest. There 
is no clue however as to the names of the personages, and 
conjecture would be vain. Indeed, bards and orators have 
been always so gagged by circumstances, and the truths of 
history have got so mixed up with fables, that it requires lynx 
eyes to distinguish between them. The popular legends of a 
people, however, often give us a glimpse of their history, 
which it would be idle to seek in their graver annals. 

Page 17, line 13. 

"Divorce.'' — Divorces are so common in the principalities, 

that there are said to be some ladies with three or four I 

I 

husbands all living. 



PAUNASUL CODRILOR. 

Thb Pan or Paunas of the rocks is a name frequently given to 
the brigand heroes of Wallachia. It is also a sort of nick-name 
given to any young man brave and enterprising. He is usually, 
however, represented as a sad scape-grace. Another version 
of the story asserts Paunas to be merely a corruption of the 
name of the Greek Qod Pan. Just as the names of Jupiter, 
Mercury and Venus, are preserved in the popular poetry, and 
figure frequently as Joe, Mercur and Venerea. 

Page 21, line 10. 

** The conibatanU wesUe fiercely" — This species of combat is 
still very popular in Moldo Wallachia. There are several 
different manners of wrestling. The Lupta Voinicesca, the 
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Lupta Macanesca, and the Lupta Ursaresca. The attitudes and 
movements are the same as those of the Roman gladiators. 

Besides the ordinary wrestlers, there are also some others 
peculiar to Moldo Wallachia ; especially the dancing wrestlers. 
In the month of June, a company of some fifteen or twenty of 
them usually go about to the different villagers, dancing and 
wrestling in public. Their costume is Roman ; though time 
has very slightly altered it, and parts of the dress are decorated 
with little bells. They are called Calousari or Colusor, and 
have a man who pretends to be dumb to carry their flag. Some 
antiquaries assert, that these games are a vestige of those first 
instituted to commemorate the rape of the Sabines ; but it 
appears more probable from their name of Calousari, that they 
are merely the legitimate successors of a species of Roman 
mountebanks, whom I think were called Colusores ! 

A month later, in July, another species of dancers begin to 
appear in the villages, these are called Borac^ni; they are 
dressed in women's clothes, and wear preposterously long gowns. 

It is possible that these sports may be also the remains of 
ancient Roman games ; but the antiquaries (of course) are 
divided. They would not, however, be the only traditions of 
thek old Roman world, which seem to have been transmitted 
through so many centuries; from sire to son in Moldo 
Wallachia. 

Of this there is a curious example every year, in the month 
of June. In some parts of the country, the peasants tie down 
their dogs and excite the geese of the neighbourhood to attack 
them. They accompany these proceedings by reviling the dogs 
for having slept, and left to the geese the honour of having 
saved the Capitol. The species of correction applied to the 
dogs, is called in Wallach, ** Tarbkcela," and their howls are 
horrible. A friend of mine saw this singular custom practised 
in the monastery of Radouvoda, at Bucharest, in 1848. 
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THOMAS ALIMOSH. 

ITiomctt Alimosh" or the son of the old man, is a famous 
personage in Wallach tradition ; but the records of Wallachia 
are in such a hopeless state of confusion, that it is hard to 
identify .the most renowned heroes of the popular idolatry with 
much certainty. The chronicles, which are singularly dry and 
i uninteresting, seldom mention them at all. 

i 

Page 22, line 1. 

' "But not too far away!* — Sic in originale, a quaint expression 

enough. 

Page 23, line 4. 

" Bojar of the Lomlamdi^ an expression of contempt. The 
Bojars of the highlands and the lowlands seem to have disliked 
each other, as much as neighbouring country gentlemen usually 
do. There seems also another reason for the expression, an 
anonymous French writer, speaking of the ancient Dacians says, 
" Qoique domin^s et entourds par les barbares, les Romains 
n'eurent aucune alliance avec eux. Un grand nombre de Colons 
se refugi^rent dans les Karpathes, k Tabri de toute atteinte," &c. 
Boyard of the lowlands, therefore, was perhaps merely another 
term for barbarian. 

Page 23, line 9. 

" Cool himsdf" — The expression in Wallach is singular, " D^ 
mania dupe spate," throw thine anger behind thy back." 

Page 23, Ime 15. 
" Jfttrgw."— The name given to all the horses of the braves. 

Page 23, line 22. 
" lAttU Iwntr — Murgoletzmic is the word here used in the 
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Wallach originals. It is one of the many which haye bo many 
•diminutiyes, as to be quite untranslatable. 

Page 25, line 5. 

" Thou wiU dig me a grantT — The brayes had a pious horror 
of lying unburied. 



STEFAN THE GREAT AND HIS MOTHER. 

Stefan, the fourth prince of Moldayia, acquired the surname 
of the Great from his many yictories. The number forty is 
popularly belieyed to haye had a singular influence on his 
fortunes. Thus he reigned forty years, won forty yictories, 
with an army of 40,000 men, and built forty churches to 
commemorate them. There are the remains of a wild and 
singular ballad about him : — 

"Stdfen, Stefan Voeroda, 
Rides out armed from Suciaya ; 
Conquers Poland, Tartary, 
Turkey, Russia, Hungary." 

The anecdote told here is strictly historical, and the battle 
was fought near the monastery of Niamzo, in Moldayia. 

" La Moldayie ^tait au comble de la gloire et de la grandeur, 
quand pr^s de mourir, Etienne le Grand, effray^ de la soumission 
de la Hongrie par lea Turcs, conyoqua en cent cinquante-quatre 
k Souchaya cette assembl^e memorable, o^ il tint k son fils 
Bogdan le discours suiyant. 

<' 0, Bogdan, mon flls, et yous tous mes amis et companions 
qui ayez ayec moi partagd tant de triomphes, yous me yoyez 
sur le point de payer le tiibut & la nature; toute la gloire de 
ma yie pass^e est comme un beau fantdme qui se perd dans la 
nuit ; il n*y a plus de r^tour pour un mortel, qui comme un 
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ver de terre, paroourt lea sentiers de la vie ; la mort vient 
prendre ses droits ; mais ce n'est pas ce qui fait I'objet de ma 
frayeur, car je sais que I'instant de ma naissance k 6t6 le 
premier que j'ai fiiit vers le tombeau. Ce qui m'alarme est la 
pens^e accablante que yous avez autour de vous Solimao, qui 
menace ce royaume, et fera tous ses efforts pour s'en emparer. 
n a d^jk subjugu6 la plus grande partie du royaume de Hougrie^ 
ainsi que la Crim^e, qui n'avait pas encore reconnu aucun 
maitre Stranger, et ae y if est attach^ en y wtrodmaamt le culte 
Mahometan ; la Bessarabie a ^t^ le th^tre de ses succ^ ; et les 
Valaques, qui sont chr^tiens comme nous, ont du reconnattre sa 
superiority; en un mot la plus noble partie de TAsie et de 
I'Europe ob^it k ses lois. Non content de se voir assis sur le 
trdne des empereurs romains, il ne met point de bomes k 
ses vues de conqudte ; il embrasse en idde le domaine de toute 
la terre. Croyez-vous qu'aprds tant de succ^ et des obstacles 
qu'il a surmont^ il epargne la Moldavie qui est & sa porte, et 
toute environnde des provinces de son obdissancel Craignez 
plutdt que d^ qu'il aura r^duit toute la Hongrie 11 ne vient 
fondre sur vous avec toutes ses forces. Je ne saurais jeter les 
yeux sur nos voisins sans d^plorer le malheureux ^tat de leurs 
afiEaires. II n*y a point de fond ^ fiEure sur les Polonais, ils sont 
inconstant et incapable de faire tSte aux Turcs ; les Hongrois 
se sont mis euz-mdmes dans les fers ; rAllemagneasous les bras 
tant d'embarras domestiquesy qu'il ne lui reste ni volont^ ni 
pouvoir de prendre part \ ce qui se passe en dehors. Ainsi 
consid^rant la triste situation de tous les ^tats qui nous envi- 
ronnent^ je pense que le parti le plus sage est de choisir entre 
les maux qui nous m^nacent celui qui nous paratt le plus sup- 
portable. Jamais un pilote dans son bon sens ne tendit les 
voiles centre les tempdtes et les orages. Kos forces ne peuvent 
nous rassurer, les secours Strangers sont ^loign^ et incertains ; 
le danger est pressant et ne pent Stre dearth n faut done se 
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determiner & adoucir la rigaeur da sort plutdt qae de reveiller 
ce lion par le bruit dee armes. Notre sonnuBBion sera comme 
une ean r^pandue k propoe sor oette flamme prdte k ^dater ; je ne 
Tois que cette resource et oe rem^e pour prevenir notre mine. 
Ceet pourquoi je vous exhorte dans cee demiers moments de 
ma vie avec toute la tendresse d'un p^re et d'un fr&re de tftcher 
de faire vos conditions avec Soliman ; si yous pouYcz obtenir de 
lui la conserration de vos lois eccldsiastiques et civiles oe sera 
toujours une paix honorable, quand mdme ce serait k titre de 
fief. II vous sera plus avantageuse d'^prouver sa demence que 
son ^p^e. Mais si an oontraire il veut vous prdscrire d'autres 
conditions, nli^tez pas & mourir V6p&Q k la main pour la defense 
de votre r^igion et la liberty de votre patrie, plut6t que de 
laisser Tune et I'autre en prole aux malheurs inevitables, et 
d'dtre de l&ches spectateurs de la mine de votre patrie. Et vous 
ne devez point douter que le Dieu de nos p^res, qui seul produit 
des merveilles, ne se laisse im jour toucher par les larmes de ses 
serviteurs, et qu'apr^ vous avoir combie de ses graces les plus 
abondantes, il ne vous console un jour en cicatrisant yos plaies 
et en fizant k jamais vos futures destinies." — Coi£ON. 

Page 27, line 18. 

" Who see only in the dark," signifying, probably, a man who 
can only see through the mists of passion and interest — his 
hopes and fears. 

CODREANO. 
Page 29, line 5. 
" Sarica,** long white woollen cloak. 

Page 29, line 6. 

'^Zurcan.** — Some villages in Transylvania are called by this 
name. The costume of the inhabitants is still very much like 
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that of the ancient Dadans, as will be seen by attentive exami- 
nation of the figures on Trajan's column. The Zurcan cap is 
made of undressed sheepskin, and is not unlike the high- 
crowned Persian cap ; but more graceful and becoming. It has 
also a tassel, which is usually white. 

Page 29, line 15. 

**Moc<yiM " are cattle-dealers, who carry on a wandering trade 
among the mountains ; they are famous for the excellence of 
their horses. 

Page 30, line 9. 

" OltoJ' — ^The ancient Aluta, a river in Wallachia. It divides 
Great and Lesser Wallachia^ and takes its source among the 
Carpathians, entering the Danube near the town of Tumo. 
The valley here mentioned is famous for the fertility of its soil 

Page 30, line 11. 

** MovUao " is an ancient town in Bessarabia, on the banks of 
the Dniester. 

Page 30, line 14. 

" God is good.*' — ^A style of reasoning one hears much too 
frequently. The contrast between this sentence and the suc- 
ceeding one shows a strange jumble of ideas on religious 
subjects, and develops a quaint tndt of manners. On such a 
subject I would as soon trust a song as a history. 

Page 31, line 2. 

** Eyebrows.** — ^A "Wallach proverb says, " you can tell a thief 
by his eyebrows,*' Perhaps there is no part of the body which 
has not been fixed upon as an indication of character. There 
seems no science so alluring to silly people as that of judging 
from appearances; or there is surely none so entirely con- 
temptible, false, and absurd. 
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F^ 81, line 15. 
Capo " is a garden near Jassy. 
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Page 81, line 20. 

" PoteroT — ^A troop of mounted policemen composed chiefly 
of Albanians. 

Page 82, line 7. 

" Plucking the balU of the ficsk vM hU fingers" &&— Kearly 
all popular heroes are invulnerable; a gift which, simple 
imaginations are apt enough to bestow on successful brayeiy. 

Page 82, liife 14. 

'* May the tarih svHillow him.** — This expression appears to be 
a reflection of the author suddenly overpowered by his feelings. 
The dislike of the Wallachs to the Albanians seems merely that 
of all people to foreign mercenaries, however creditably or 
usefully employed. 

Page 82, line 19. 

"JBdltac.** — The baltac was a kind of mace. It was a veiy 
favourite arm with the Turks ; though their maces were usually 
lighter than those of their enemies, they were also more 
manageable and dangerous. The mistake of using heavy arms 
seems at last found out. 

Page 88, line 6. 

'' Ilics.''* — Al^sandro Ili9s (pronoimced Elijesh) reigned about 
1631. 

Page 33, line 8.. 

" A Twrk fnm Stambovi:*—ThG Turks at this period had a 
representative at Jassy, and another at Bucharest, who was 
called K^haia Bey. These representatives had also a deputy in 
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every town and city, called ** Beshleaga.** They claimed the 
right of being present at all trials, to protect the interests of 
the TuriuL Subsequently, however, they began to interfere 
with the tribunals, and even to interrogate the Prince. Indeed 
the Domns of former times were vassals far too powerful and 
restless not to incur now and then the jealousy of their 
suzerain, and they took an oriental method of counter^balancing 
their influence. 

Page 83, line 20. 

** ITUck-lipped,** — A reflection on Turks in general, neither 
complimentary nor just. 

Page 84, line 9. 

"Confessor" — The Domns could not by law condemn a 
criminal to death unshriven. 

Page 84, line 18. 

'^ Pdhsh," a sort of short sword like that worn by the 
Romans. 

Page 85, line 15. 

" FareweU" &c — The whole of this story appears to be a 
faithful picture of the national morality and feeling of the 
times. The fact is, every one who had the power to steal was 
more or less a robber ; and the bandit who rifled the rich with 
the strong hand, and gave to the poor, who was something half 
free lance, half patriot ; from whom the peasants had much to 
hope, and little to dread ; who had often the same tastes and 
habits ; and who was one of themselves, save that he had raised 
himself from slavery to power ; such a man was not unlikely to 
become the hero of minds in which there were no fixed prin- 
ciples of right and morality. As for the manner in which the 
Mocon is here treated, it is easily accounted for by his pro- 
fsssion. The Mocons were probably disagreeable enough to the 
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country people, from their horse-dealing rogueries, so that the 
signal punishment of a Mocon pleased them yery welL 



THE FERENTAR'S DAUGHTER. 

The Ferentars were a strong body of cavalry, who served in 
the Wallachian army. Their weapons were the sword and the 
lance. 



BOUJOR. 
Page 39, Ime 6. 

"FoccktarU" is a frontier town between Moldavia and 

i WaUachia. 

Page 39, line 16. 

"Stefanica" is the diminutive of St^feui. There is no end 
to Wallack diminutives. 

Page 39, line 16. 

** Bwjor" signifies Rufiis, or the red. He was a &mou8 
brigand, who lived about fifty years ago. 



fAt logofAt. 



" Pdi Logofht" pronounced Fet Logofet: the young hero. 
It is one of the prettiest stories of the series. Some of the 
epithets which pass between the lovers are charming. 



SALGA. 
Page 43, line 3. 
** Schobcmi,*" shepherds. 

Page 43, line 6. 
**Baeio,'* chief. 
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Page 43, line 13. 

" Bricmm d^ore,** a flute made by the shepherds. It is larger 
than the common flute, and its sound is very plaintive. It is 
sometimes ornamented with a ring of gold and silver. These 
instruments, blown in a peculiar key, are often used as signals 
of distress to the villagers, if the shepherds require help or get 
lost among the mountains. 

Page 45, line 8. 
'* Lu^tadrepta" imarmed wrestle. 



RICH AND POOR. 
Page 48, line 4. 
" A ban *' is about half a fEurthing. 

Page 48, line 7. 
'* A zlot ** is thirty times more than a ban. 



MIHO THE YOUNG. 

This story belongs to the 15th century, and the scene of the 
encounter is called Codru Hertzir, and still known as a famous 
haunt of brigands. 

THE RING AND THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

This ballad belongs to Transylvania, and is thought to be 
very old. 

GRUB GROSAVUL. 

Gbue the Terrible appears to have been composed about the 
15th century, while the Roumans were at war with the Tartars. 
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Page 59, line 1. 
**Jalpin ** is in Beaaumbia. 

Page 59, line 8. 
"An^M^and *'2«moe'' weregodaof theDaciana. 

Page 59, line 12. 

" Handjcar" a abort sword, of which the hilt was often splen- 
didly mounted. It became almost an index of the wearer^s 
rank. 

Page 60, line 5. 

**MaziObq%kUy* or Maraaka, were the chiefe of a horde of 
Tartars very proud of their ancient deacent. 

Page 60, line 20. 
" Boujdk," in Bessarabia, fiunous for its breed of horses. 

Page 62, line 12. 

" The Khan makes a sign,"^ — ^Every thing is done by signs in 
the East, and the trayeller will still see a great dignitary clap 
his hands for coffee instead of aaking for it.' 

Page 68, line 2. 

'' Cwres yowr ilU** — There is something yery naiVe and odd 
in all the Wallaoh ways of expressing death. 

Page 63, line 4. 

"ffe covwertt" kc, — The reader is hardly prepared. for the 
edifying end of the terrible chief; but such a one may not 
have been unfrequent in tunes when men seem to have been 
always grasping a reeking sword with one hand and the cross in 
the other, and to have been half saints — ^half ruffians. 
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THE SUN AND THE MOON. 
This ballad is very old. 

Page 64, line 8. 
**IleHa" is one of the Wallach names for the moon. 

Page 64, line 8. 

** Oozinzena " signifies the golden-haired. It is to be remarked 
that golden hair seems to have especially fired the imagination 
of the Wallach poets; for the simple reason that there was 
hardly a red head from Tchemetz to Beltzi, from the Aluta to 
the Qige. 

Page 65, line 18. 

"A robe of precious stones/* — The Wallachs say that jewels 
are the tears of the sun. 



BOQDAN. 

BoGDAN was the son of Stefan the Qreat, and was the first 
prince who acknowledged the suzerainty of the Porte by the 
treaty of 1513. 



THE TARTAB. 

We are indebted for this curious ballad to M. Alexandre. It 
has a wild and singular rhythm in the original, and, like all 
songSy flattering to the national vanity of a people. It is 
very popular. Perhaps national vanity is such a pleasant sensa- 
tion because we can indulge in it without appearing ego- 
tistical ! I give it here in the original, as a general example 
of the untranslatable style and rhythm :— * 



^^ 



NOTES. 
TA'TAKITL. 

Ma'i' te'tare, Stn'nge frtul 
Mit'i' ta'tore, Uaaa' malnl 
Nu cerca d'a trece rial 
Ca pe ttnifea au'ntei' legi 
Da roi' doi', peate hotare 
Nimic, Deu' I nu se r'oUege, 
Ha'i' taCeore, ma'i' tatare I 
Ha'i' tatare, und'e, ti' palal 
Ma'i' tatara un'de-li' oa'lul 
Ha'i' tuitare 
Nq, ti' spuse 
Nnsci'ai'tti 
Ce-i' BoDia'nul Vd tnrbatel 
Corbii' muse acmu di'n H'oe 
Ma'i' ta'tare, mad' tatare ! 



CONSTAKDIN BRANCOVAMO. 

CoaBTAKSiN BBAVCOVANOmuSBfamoiuptiiiceof WallMhu; 

he iraa beheaded at Constantinople, witii his three childnn. 
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for hsTing aided the BusaianE in 1710. Popular love threw » 
halo round hiB mcmor;, and tbo deeceudaots of Ua ftmily are 
Btill among the Erst aristocracy of the PriodpalitieB. The 
subject, though not treateil very poetically U a fine one ; and I 
hava praaerveil it from one or two little trute of nRtioDsl 
manners which appeared intereatjng. The execution of the 
cliildreQ on a choir with tlieir eyoB bandaged ia alao curious. 
The family of Brancovano are among the prinoes of the Empire, 
and one of the Tory tew in B mi mania who have liorediCaiy 
titlei. 



"Serb Serae," or the poor Senian. The Serriona were pro- 
verbial for tiieit poverty. 

Page 76, line 11, 
"The Bimgak," or Boujiak, is a province of Lower BesBarabio. 
After the reign of Stefan the (Jroatit fell into thehandsof the 
Tartars. It waa loug famous for its breed of horsea, wliich 
were considered pricelees by their roving maatera. Very fine 
horaes were also found in I>ubro4Ja, which now forma part of 
Turkey ; but Caatlienier, in liifl description of Moldavia, says, 
that the beet and dearest horses came from thorc, and that 
they were Iamou« both in Poland and Eongary, as well as in 
Turkey. The Turks had a proverb, "Agem dill>eri Bogdan 
bargiri Heshurdir," — a Fereion youth and a Moldavian horse are 
better than any other. 

Page 73, line 2. 
"Safat" a sort of trellis-work, which allows the Turkish 
ladies to look out of their windows without bdng saea. 
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Page 76, line 4. 

"And tellvng him so,** &C.—A simplicity and frankness which is 
however a true portrait of Oriental manners even in our day. 
Eastern ladies are by no means taught to conceal their senti- 
ments, nor do they. 

Page 76, line 10. 

"ffaka." — The race for the Holcawas something similar to 
the sport of tilting at a ring, the favourite exercise of the 
knights of the middle ages. It was still in great vogue among 
the Turks little more than a century ago. 

Page 76, Ime 10. 

" ffaidar Pcuha" is near Scutari, on the Bosphorus, where the 
Turkish Pilgrims usually assembled before starting for Mecca. 

Page 76, line 13. 

" Swift <u the storm" is a fine simile for an Eastern poet ; for 
in the East a storm is something swift and terrible indeed. 

Page 76, line 22. 

** Never seen the swn." — ^It is a popular superstition In the 
East, that horses are rendered better by being kept in the dark. 
All the most celisbrated horses mentioned in Wollach poetry, 
£lal-Graur, E^al-Yintes, &c., all those belonging to the adventurers 
called I^t-Fromos, and to the golden-haired f^t-Logof&ti, were 
brought up in subterraneous caverns. 

Page 77, line 9. 

^' SHfoi." — ^This is the shamrock, and the Wallachs have a 
superstition about it similar to that so prettily versified by 
Mr. Lover. 
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Page 79, line 9. 

" Stcmgm." — One stangin is ten feet, therefore the horse must 
haye taken seventy feet in his stride, or twenty-three yards and 
a third. 

Page 79, line 17. 

"Khan of Tartary." — The date of this ballad is uncertain, 
but it must have been before the independence of the Crimea, 
or its subsequent conquest by the Russians. There is a lesson 
in the history of the conquest of the Crimea, not without interest 
just now ! 



VIDRA. 

Page 82, line 1. 
" Catonitza,** signifies a female soldier, or Amazon. 

Page 82, Ihie 4. 

" Sto'in Sovnm" — Soimu is here used as a surname, but in its 
ordinary sense it signifies a species of hawk found only among 
the Carpathians. They were so much esteemed by falconers, 
that when Bogdan submitted yoluntarily to the suzendnty of 
the Turks, twenty-four of these birds formed part of the annual 
tribute which he agreed to pay to the Sultan. 

Page 82, line 5. 
'*Potcop,** Qreek cap. 

Page 86, line 8. 

*'ffe falls down dead,** — ^Thus it is the common warning 
to a liar in Wallachia to say, "Remember the fate of Stoen 
Soimu.** This ballad, however, seems a sly hit at the priest- 
hood, and is managed with some address. The priest is not 
defeated by the brave of braves, as is usually the case with 
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•dveotnnnii loren ; bat he ii reaemd for itill deeper di^nce. 
He U made itudiouilj base and rile in ererylbing ; gosdinK 
hii oxen, calling on a woman for aid in danger, mur<dering bis 
wi£Bt and Ijw^ to cooceal his crime; till Divine Jwliee 
nraap* him iudignantl; tana the &ce of the earth. 



THE HAJD OF COSU. 
B atoty, of -which no hiatoiy of Wallachia makea vij 
t, wai diacoTBied at Paris, in a Byzantine Hiatoiy, hy 
II. Boliak, a Wallachian gentleman, who oommnnjoated it to 
H. BolintiniBno, from whom I receiTsd it- 
Page 87. 
" Cotia" IBB convent in WaUaobia, ntnated on Qie brow of a 
■plendid hiU near the CarF«tbJan& 

Page 87, line S. 
<• ThepaA," of the Impaler. — Thia fearful name waa given to 
End, at Rudolpb, one of the bravest of tlia dukes of 'Wallachia, 
Jn consequence of his havii^ impaled no losa than 30,000 
priflonora, nbo fell into lua liande at dlSereot times. Hin 
memory eeema to be regarded in Roujoaam with fwmething of 
the aome affection we have for Uiat of Coeor de Lion. 



THE DOVE AND THE CODCOU. 

Th«m two birds figure vety fi^nently in Wallaohian poetry. 
The Coucou is aupposed to be a mysterious being of mnoh 
importoQce. His voice ia of good augory if heard on the right 
aide, but forebodes evil if heard on tbe left. 
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BALAURUL THE SERPENT. 

The word Balaur in Wallach signifies a being with the body 
of a serpent and the voice of a man. In the popular poetry, 
he is usually a phantom who fights against the braves; but is 
often conquered by them. The Balaurs are also guardians of 
hidden treasure and of the daughters of kings. Thence the 
enmity between them and the F&t-Fromos or cavaliers. 

The peasants also have a legend, that precious stones are 
formed by the froth on the Balaur's mouth ; and they say that 
he who kills a serpent will be forgiven a sin. According to 
ancient tradition, on St. Peter's day all the roads are guarded 
by serpents; and it is said that every one who then kills a 
serpent will be lucky throughout the year. 



THE BANQUET. 

This legend is historicaL The banquet is said to have taken 
place in Transylvania, and the hero obtained his wish, for some 
days afterwards he was assassinated by the emissaries of one 
Basta, an obscure prince of Transylvania. 

Page 9i, Ime 6. 

" Augtist hcmds.** — The Wallach word is Dalb, and if any one 
can translate it better I make him a present of it. 



MICHAl SAVING THE STANDARD. 

This ballad refers to an event which occurred at a battle on 
the banks of the Moresch, in Transylvania, towards the end of 
the 16th century. 
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MIHNfiA DOMNU AND RUDOLPH CALOFIRESCO. 

This is one of a great many ballads on the same subject. In 
some Miohaii the brave, replaces Mihn^ Domnn. 

Page 98. 

" Calofireteo.** — The Oalofiresci and Caplesci were famous 
Wallachian heroes. 

Page 98. 

''Domnu,** a corruption of the Latin Dominus, is the most 
ancient title of the Princes of Roumania. That of Hospodar was 
given them by the Russians. They were also called " Vo^vodet" 
or war-chiefig, from two Sdave words ; " Voi" a troop, and 
'' Vodit,** commander ; and the style of the official documents 
executed by Kobert the Black runs thus : — 

" We Yo^vod, by the grace of Qod Domn of the whole Roman 
world, Duke of Omlash, and Fagarash, Ac'* In later times the 
title of Duke of Omlash and Fagarash has been dropped. 



MIRCfiA BEFORE NICOPOLIS. 

** Mircea^* Prince of Wallachia^ was the first prince who 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Porte, by a voluntary treaty 
concluded in 1393. ^ 

Page 103, Ime 4. 

** Pr<md EagU, dec" — I have used the word eagle here, but it 
is '* Schoem," or hawk, in the original 



MIHAl THE BRAVE AND HIS EXECUTIONER 
MiHAi, the brave Prince of Wallachia. He rebelled success- 
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fully against the Turks, and gained several Yictorie& His most 
important battle was that of ** Calagureni,** where he defeated 
the immense host of Sinan Pasha with a mere handful of braves. 
He was in the end assassinated by Basta, a petty prince in the 
neighbourhood. 

It is said that he was once condemned to death by his pre- 
decessor, l^ut at the moment when the executioner was about 
to strike, he became fascinated by the calm steady gaze of 
Mihai and let fall his axe. The people, whose darling he was, 
and who only waited for some accidental circumstance to become 
unmanageable to the authorities, now delivered him by the 
strong hand, and led him home in triumph. The story has been 
charmingly versified by M. Bolentiniano. 



SIRTE-MARGARITE. 

A CHABMiNa child's story. It is, however, one of the very 
few I have been obliged to curtail and slightly to alter, from the 
tiresome repetitions and want of connection in the original. I 
have done so however with extreme hesitation, and my cor- 
rections (or blots I do not know which to call them,) only apply 
to a few scattered words. Indeed, the temptation of meddling 
has been very alluring throughout the *' DotM " generally, but 
I have conscientiously resisted it ; the object to be carried out, 
and which would alone make this book of any value, did not 
seem to me to be to produce something pretty; but to give 
that which was already made to my hand as exactly as possible, 
and leave it as characteristic and national as I found it. There 
is hardly a single legend here given, out of which a graceful 
and remarkable tale might not have been easily worked. This, 
however, would have been a kind of plagiarism not quite so 
honest as common. 
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mORA. 

Page 111, line 4. 

" VrcMcian," — The word Vrandan signifies inhabitant of 
Vranda^ a little proTinoe of Moldavia near the Carpathians. 
The Transylvanian shepherds pass the summer among the 
mountains, where they lead a wild, lonely, romantic life ; and in 
winter they descend into the plains on the hanks of the Danube. 
Two or three generally associate together. 

Page 111, line 4. 

" Hongowra ** is an epithet of derision applied to the Wallachs 
of Transylvania. It means Hungarianised. We use the word 
Frenchified in much the same sense. 

Page 111, line 11. 
** Mwrci* is the pet name given to a lamb in Moldavia. 

Page 111, line 14. 

** L(U houlacct^* is a kind of caress (altogether untranslatable) 
addressed by the shepherds to the pets of their flock. 

Page 113, line 9. 

'* The betrothed of the worldf** a singularly beautiful expression 
for death. 

Page 113, line 10. 

" A star is fallen" — The popular superstition in Moldavia 
believes that when any one dies his star falls from the heavens, 
as they believe it first appeared there at his birth, and influenced 
his destiny through life. 
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Page 113, line 12. 

" €fhaplet8" — ^During the nuptial benediction at a Moldavian 
marriage, a young man and a maiden hold a crown over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom. The expression used here 
means that the shepherd will die just as the sun sets, and the 
moon appears above the horizon. To be sure popular belief 
does not trouble itself much with natural philosophy. 



THE END. 
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NATIONAL AIKS OF ROUMANIA. 



ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO 



By HENRIZ. 



*,* These Airs have been kindly communicated to me by the 
PBurcvss Jkam Ghiia, whose nnaffected kindness and zeal, in 
aiding me to make this Uttte Work as perfect as possible, I can 
hardly acknowledge too grateftilly. 

C. E. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 
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** This volume is the best existing manual of the subject The first Essay may be 
said to compass the whole round of the subject, with its statistics presenting a manual 
of the standing £icts and arguments. The other is remarkable for a vigorous por- 
traiture of the general causes of juvenile delinquency ; and it has a novelty and force 
which throw a new light upon the subject.**— ^(/aror. 

** We commend this volume to universal attention. In it is compactly yet very 
fully written the story of that savage horde among the civilized, which has now by a 
wise discipline to be transformed.*'—- £x'am/»^r. 

VI. 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. 

By the Author of " Olive," «'The Head of the Family," &c. 

Three Volumes, post 8vo, price i/. lis. bd. cloth. 

*' < Avillion* is a beautiful and ^ciful story ; and the rest make agreeable reading. 
There is not one of them unquickened by true feeling, exquisite taste, and a pure and 
vivid imagination.**— -£xam/»«r. 

" These volumes form altogether as pleasant and fanciful a miscellany as has often 
been given to the public in these latter days.**— -jltAenieum, 

** In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the female hear^ and in a happy power 
of depicting emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few story-tellers of the day.**—- 
Globe. 

VII. 

THE TRUE LAW OF POPULATION, 

Shown to be connected with the Food of the People. 

By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 

Third and Enlarged Edition, 8vo, price los. cloth. 

** A very able and ingenious hook.**— Inquirer, 

** A book of sterling value and deep interest." — Morning Advertiser, 

VIII. 

AUCKLAND^ NEW ZEKLK^D, ^ND THE 

COUNTRY A.D3KC1.^T. 

PostSvOy with a View and Coloured M^.^^^tve^^^.^^'^- 
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iSefD Morfis fust ^ttbltej^etr. 

IX. 

THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. YVAN 
and M. CALLER Y. With a Supplementary Account 
of the Most Recent Events. By John Oxenford. 

THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 
Post Svo, with Chinese Map and Portrait, js, 6d.y cloth. 

" A curious book, giving a lucid account of the origin and progress of the civil war 
now raging in China, bringing it down to the present dzyJ**-^ Blackwood* s Magazine. 

** Their narrative is animated by traits of Chinese manners, opinions, and ideas, and 
by lively reminiscences of the country and some of the actors with whom the authors 
were penonally acquainted." — Spectator. 

** The book can scarcely fail to Bnd a curious and interested ^nhWcJ'^ --j^tbenaum, 

'^ An interesting publication, full of curious and valuable mitt^rJ** .~^ Examiner. 

'* The volume is instructive and attractive in a high degree,** -^Illustrated News. 

" The Revolution in China is the greatest revolution the world has yet seen.**— 
Times, 

X. 

THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON; 
Or, The Fortunes of Christianity in China ; with notices of 

the Secret Societies of the Chinese. 

By J. KESSON. 

One Volume, post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

'< A painstaking and conscientious book.**— >^^(/;3/0r. 

** A very readable outline of the subject.'*— -^/^<«/«. 

** A learned and excellent little book,** — Glasgow Commonwealth, 

XI. 

MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND. 
By SIR JOHN FORBES, M.D., Author of 
*' The Physician's Holiday." 
Two Vols., Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price i/. is. cloth. 

" A complete handbook of the sister island. If there be any, who, knowing 
nothing of its social and political condition, meditate a tour in Ireland, the pleasure 
and profit to be derived from the journey will be much enhanced by a careful study of 
Dr. Forbes*s very sensible observations.** — New S^uarterly Review. 

** The book is excellent, and, like all the WTitin|;& oC \t&^Mth»t^ Yasv\& \.^ "t.^^^^ 
purpose. It is honest, thoughtful, liberal, and kmdVy. 'B'j tcii^w^qS. •aJ^^j:*.^^^'^'*-- 
Forbears volumes will he read with pleasure.^*— Examiner. a. \ *"^e 

" Dr. Forbes is evidently possessed of a candid mmd, aiv^ \Vom^ V«.\aA ^"c^^-^^ 
polemical matter, he does not write in a secufian aipmt:* — Ahentfum- 
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I. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. By John Ruskin, Esq., 
Author of *' Modem Painters,'* '' Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture," &c. Now complete, in Three Volumes, imperial 
8vo, with 53 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, drawn by 
the Author. Price 5/. 15X. 6^., in embossed cloth, with 
top edge gilt. 

Each Volume may be bad separately ^ viz,-^ 

Vol. I.— the FOUNDATIONS, with ai Plates. Price »/. %s. 
Vol. IL—THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates. Price zl. Of. 
Vol. m.~THE FALL, with 12 Plates. Price i/. iii. 6d. 

** This book is one which, perhaps, no other man could have written, and one fyt 
which the world ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the highest degree elo- 
quent^ acute, stimulating to thought, and fertile in suggestion. It shows a power of 
practical criticism which, when fixed on a definite object, nothing absurd or evil can 
withstand; and a power of appreciation which has restored treasures of beauty to man- 
kind. It will, we are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise the tone of moral feel- 
ing, kindle benevolence towards men, and increase the love and fear of God.** — T/mei. 

** The < Stones of Venice * is the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, 
and informed mind. The author of this essay on architecture has condensed into 
it a poetic apprehension, the 5iiit of awe of God, and delight in nature ; a know- 
ledge, love, and just estimate of art; a holding fut to fact and repudiation of hearsay; 
an historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social problems; whose 
union we know not where to find paralleled.** — Spectator, 

" One of the most important works on aesthetics ever published in this country ; 
and which not only equals in profundity any single work put forth in modern times 
upon art, but surpasses in importance any that has heretofore been written upon the 
subject ; inasmuch as the writer is gifted with the rare tact to make profound truths 
plain to common understandings.** — Daily News. 

'* No one who has studied art in Venice will go through this book without such 
pleasure as belongs to a revival of some of his warmest admirations, and the refresh- 
ment of his most .delicious associations. It is fiill of fine things, and of true things.**— 
Atben^um, 

<< This works shows that Mr. Ruskin*s powers of competition and criticism were 
never in greater force. His eloquence is as rich, his enthusiasm as hearty, his sym- 
pathy for all that is high and noble in art as keen as ever. The book, like all he 
writes, is manly and high-minded, and, as usual, keeps the attention alive to the last.** 
— Guardian, 

*' No one who has visited Venice can read this book without having a richer glow 
thrown over his remembrances of that city ; and for those who have not, Mr. Ruskin 
paints it with a firmness of outline and vividness of colouring that will bring it before 
the imagination with the force of reality.** — Literary Gazette, 

<<The whole is eloquent and thoughtful, and creative of thought in others* 
This book is a noble innovation upon the old dead talk of architects, and amateurs 
in architecture.** — Examiner. 

** The repuUdon which Mr. Ruskin haft eiTned \i^ KU former works will probably * 
receive a gresit accession of lustre from the * Stou** oi \ cmct: 'IY^^hoiVl^^ vt«,\ia3L 
a right to expect from the age and cvldendY ftxomn^ v^vitx* oi xix^ ^\»jiMiit^ to^j Xst 
Ji/st/x described M his most valuable petfonnatvce^ ati^ «itXft^ ^ ^^««^^ ^'^ ^« 
popular of aU his prodwdonsr — Britisb %«rterlj Reuiew* 
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II. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. Fi/^h 
Edition^ lis. cloth. Vol. II. Third Edition^ lOs. bd. cloth. 

'* Mr. Ruakin*! work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature ; 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to be also atten- 
tive obsenren. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to 
criticise : thus a public will be educated.** — BlachwooiTi Magazine. 

** A generous and impassioned review of the works of living painters. A hearty 
mnd earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing great and striking truths in 
•It." — BritUA Sf^rterly Review. 

"** A Tery extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power and 
beauty.**— Abr/i British Review, 

'* One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared in our time.**-* 
EiBakwrgb Review* 

♦^* The Third Volume is in preparation. 

III. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. With 
Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imperial 8vo, i/. is. 
cloth. 

<'By the 'Seven Lamps of Architecture,* we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean 
the aeven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which 
are indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The politician, the 
morality the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive matter, as well as the 
artitt.**-*£x'tf»/ifrr. 

IV.] 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo., 2s. sewed. 

** We with that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and 
studied by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which is very import- 
ant to remember.** — Guardian, 

V. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ; or, The 
Black Brothers. With 22 Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. 2s. bd. 

" This little hiry tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, and 
the writing is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give most plea- 
•me to^ the very wise man or the very simple child.**— -fx-tfrnin^r. 
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VI. 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION O^ ^V^E^- 
FOLDS. Svo.y IS. 

'M pamphlet on the doctrine and diacipttne of the CViutdi oi Q>Q.mO^— ^^'^^««^'*' 
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I. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 

OF THE i8th CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 

Author of " Esmond," " Vanity Fair," " Pendennis," &c. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author. 

In One Volume, crown 8vo., price los. 6d. cloth. 

** To those who attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant reminiscence, to 
others an exciting novelty. The style— clear, idiomatic, forcible, familiar, but never 
slovenly ; the searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous 
scorn ; the touches of pathos, pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never 
weakened by experience and sympathy ; the felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, 
the passages of wise, practical reflection ; all these lose much less than we could have 
expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the lecturer,'*— 
Spectator, 

** What fine things the lectures contain ! What eloquent and subtle sayings, what 
wise and earnest writing ! How delightful are their turns of humour ; with what a 
touching effect, in the graver passages, the genuine feeling of the man comes out ; and 
how vividly the thoughts zre painted, as it were, in graphic and characteristic words.**— 
Examiner, 

''This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mr. Thackeray's writings. His 
graphic style, his philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his large-heartedness, his 
shrewdness and his gentleness, have all room to exhibit themselves.** — Economist, 

** These Lectures are rich in all the best qualities of the author*s genius, and adapted 
to awaken and nourish a literary taste thoroughly English,** ^BritisJk Quarterly 
Review, 

<' One of the most amusing books that we have read for a long time, and one that 
we think will occupy a lasting place in £nglish Yitentare^^^—Standard. 

II. 

ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 
Second Edition, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, price i/. us. bd. cloth. 

<* Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier soften- 
ing into the man of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest 
women that ever breathed from canvass or from book, since Raflaelle painted and 
Shakspeare wrote. The style is manly, clear, terse, and vigorous^ reflecting every 
mood, pathetic, grave, or sarcastic— of the writer.'*— i^c/tf/or. 

*' Once more we feel that we have before us a masculine and thorough English 
writer, uniting the power of subtie analysis with a strong volition and a moving 
eloquence— an eloquence which has gained in richness and hsLtmony,** —'Atbetutum, 

^* In quiet richness, ' Esmond* mainly resembles the old writers ; as it does also in 
weight of thought, sincerity of purpose, and poetry of the heart and brain.** — Eraser* s 
Magazine, 
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I. 

VILLETTE. By CURRER BELL, Author of « Jane 
Eyre," ** Shirley," &c. In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
price i/. II J. 6d, cloth. 

^ ** This book would have made Currer Bell famous had she not been already. It 
retrieves all the ground she lost in * Shirley,* and it will engage a wider circle of readers 
than 'Jane Eyre,* for it has all the best qualities of that remarkable book. There is 
throughout a charm of fireshness which is infinitely delightful : freshness in observa- 
tioiiy freshness in feeling, freshness in expression." —JL/Vfr:7ry Gazette. 

** This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of * Jane Eyre * and * Shirley * 
su an original and powerful writer. 'Villette* is a most admirably written novel, 
everywhere original, everywhere shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly.** —Examiner. 

** The tale is one of the affections, and remarkable as a picture of manners. A 
burning heart glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it alive.*' 

** Of interesting scenes and well>drawn characters there is abundance. The charac- 
ters are various, happily conceived, and some of them painted with a truth of detail 
rarely sav^asstd,**— Spectator. 

II. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. A new Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

** The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in * Jane Eyre* is not absent 
firom this book. It possesses deep interest, and an* irresistible grasp of reality. There 
is a vividness and distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. The power of 
graphic delineation and expression is intense. There are scenes which, for strength 
and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of English fiction. — Examiner. 

** * Shirley * is an admirable book ; genuine English in the independence and up- 
rightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade it, 
in the masculine vigour of its conception of character.** — Morning Chronicle. 

** * Shirley * is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong imagination, 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare thought and 
glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.*' — Times, 

III. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo, bs. cloth. 

" * Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and 
passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery and in the analyzation 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be struck 
with the raciness aifd ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the un- 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.** — Times. 

IV. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By 

"Ellis and Acton Bell. With a SeVectioti oi \^€« lAXsxaxV^^- 
mains, and a Biographical Notice of botYi AuX^aoi^^V^ Cm'^^-^VWsa.. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, cioth. 

POEMS. By Currer, EllisI' and Acto^ ^^vv, ^^• ^^"^ 
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I. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS BARNSTARKE. 

By TALBOT GWYNNE. 

One Volume, crown 8vo., price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

<< Mr. Gwynne has adopted the nervous and succinct style of our fbre^thers^ while 
narrating the career of a lover of money. The reader will find little to impede hit 
interest in following the career of this bad man to its bad tn^J'^ "Atbiiutum, 

*' In many ways this book is remarkable. Silas and his relations stand forth so 
distinctly and forcibly, and with so much simplicity, that we are fu* more inclined to 
feel of them as if they really lived, than of the writers of pretended diaries and auto- 
biographies. The manners and ways of speech of the time are portrayed admirabfy.'*— 
GuartUan, 

'< The gradual growth of the sin of covetousness, its temporary disturbance by the 
admixture of a softer passion, and the pangs of remorse, are portrayed viith high 
dramatic effect, resembing In some scenes the gigantic majesty of ancient Tragedy.**— 
John Bull, 

'* A story possessing an interest so tenacious that no one who commences it^ will 
easily leave the perusal unfinished.**— ^f/rn^i^r^. 

<' A book of high aim and unquestionable power.**— J^^tfrnin^. 

II. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS ; An Old English Story. 
By T. Gwynne. Crown 8vo. Price lOf. od. cloth. 

<< The pleasantest tale we have read for many a day. It is a stoty of the TatUr 
and Spectator days, and is very fidy associated with that time of good English literature 
by its manly feeling, direct^ unaffected manner of writing, and nicely managed, well- 
turned narrative. The descriptions are etcellent; some of the countty painting 
is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred Tennyson.**— J^^Mfiifr. 

<* < The School for Fathers* is at once highly amusing and deeply interesting »full 
of that genuine humour which is half pathos — ^and written with a freshness of feel- 
ing and raciness of style which entitie it to be called a tale in the Vicar of fVaktpeld 
school.** — Britannia. 

** Few are the tales so interesting to read, and so admirable in purpose and style, as 
* The School for Fadiers.* ''^Glohe, 

nu 
THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. ByT. GWYNNE. 

Crown 8vo. Price loj. 6rf. cloth. 

" The master-limner of the follies of mankind, the author of * The School for 
Fathers,* has produced another tale abounding with traits of exquisite humour and 
sallies of sparkling wit,** .^yohn Bull, 

*' * The School for Dreamers* may be credited with life, humour, and lagour. 
There is a spirit of enjoyment in Mr. Gwynne*s descriptions which indicates a genial 
temperament, as well as a shrewd eyt** —'Atbenaum. 

'* A story which inculcates a sound and sensible moral in a manner equally delight- 
/al gnd effective, ** —Morning Post, 
^' A power/ully atid skilfully- written V)Ook, iiAwv^td to Ako-w ^^ tKvw}tvkft& -mA 
da/j^er of following imagination instead of judgmeivt vn t\\t ^t^R^\«^\«a««» ^l X^iOV 

''An admirable and caustic satire on * e^MaYit, md fe;.x^Tmts ^«.tv^ - 
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I. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits. Price I2s. in embossed cloth, 
gilt edges. 

** The authoress has supplied a great desideratum both in female biography and 
morals* The s^le is clear, th(^ matter solid, and the conclusions just." — Globe. 

** A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her sex we can scarcely 
imagine than this work, to which the gifted authoress has brought talents of no 
ordinary range, and, more than all, a spirit of eminent piety." — Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 

*' The same range of female biography is taken by no other volume ; and an equal 
skill in the delineation of characters is rarely to be found. The author has accom- 
plished her task with intelligence and feeling, and with general fairness and truth." 
•—Nonconformist, 

*^ Miss Kavanagh has wisely chosen that noble succession of saintly women who, 
in all ages of Christianity, are united by their devotion to the lick, the wretched, and 
the destitute." — Guardian, 

II. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th CEN- 
TURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Eight Portraits. I2s. in embossed cloth. 

** Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
mk." ^^uartei:iy Review. 

*< Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the women of France ? 
especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and discreetly as in the pages before 
us.'* — Athenaum. 

« The subject is handled vnth much delicacy and tact, and takes a wide range of 
examples. The book shows often an original tone of remark^ and alMrays a graceful 
and becoming one." — Examiner. 



AMABEL. By Mary Elizabeth Wormeley. Three 
Volumes, post 8vo. Price i/. lu. 6d. 

<< This fiction displays ability of a high kind. Miss Wormeley has considerable 
knowledge of society, much skill in depicting its persons and salient features, with 
the penetration to pierce below the surface. I'he characters are well conceived, and 
sustained : many of the latter parts possess considerable and rapid interest, and the 
composition is buoyant and animated." — Spectator, 

'* To enforce the moral that love, the princ\^\e, ivot t\it ^m\oTi^VBS>asR.VvT*a vssa 
dudes, works its own reward, is the task uiidettaktu \>^ xJftawvXsxoS. ^\^ '^'iSias^R. 
' and deeply affecting story,** —Globe, 
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I. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries, 
post 8vo, With Portraits, 15^. cloth. 

<< These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and ] 
well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians^ of the last : 
The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during the same peric 
cridcal remarks on various topics. They are also extended by boyish ret 
family tradition, and contemporary reading ; so that we have a sort of social 
almost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune and its changes of 
manners, and opinions.**— ^Jpcr/tfTor. 

II. 

THE TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Evei 
vols, post 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, i/. 4^. cloth. 

** We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than 
leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agreeable knowledge.** 

III. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols, post 8v 
Portrait, lOJ. cloth. 

** A book for a parlour-window, for a summer*8 eve, for a warm fireside, i 
hour's leisure, for a whole day*s luxury ; in any and every possible shape a 
companion.**— ^^ift»i«r«r Review, 

IV. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 5^. cloth. 

** The very essence of the sunniest qualities of the English poets.** — Atlas 

V. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 5^. cloth. 

*' A book at once exhilarating and suggestive.** — Atkenaum^ 

VI. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBL. 

<< A book acceptable at all w3aoTA»**—^Athenaum, 

Vll. 

TABLE TALK. 35. 6d. c\ot\v. 

'^ Precisely the book wc would take a.a comi^amoTvon tVv^^^^^tvW^ 
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I. 

IVO THOUSAND MILES' RIDE THROUGH THE 
ARGENTINE PROVINCES : with an Account of 
Buenos Ayres, the Rio de la Plata, Monte Video, &c. By 
William McCann, Esq. 2 Vols., post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. Price 24X. cloth. 

'' The animated narrative of an observant and sensible man ; containing much 

ieral information of value to commercial men, and a full history of the recent civil 

r," — British Sluarterly Review. 

"A complete hand-book for the Argentine Provinces, giving a lucid and in- 

Bg^ble account of their political condition." — New Sluarterly Review. 

^*This book contains good and instructive matter, much local knowledge of Buenos 

res, and information concerning the Banda Oriental, and Paraguay.** — Athenaum. 

'* An admirable account of life in the Argentine Provinces.**— >ZfiV«rary Gazette. 

II. 

HE SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narrative of 
THE Operations at Rangoon, By Lieut. William 
F. B. Laurie, Madras Artillery. Post 8vo, with Map, 
Plans, and Views. Price ioj. 6d. cloth. 

'< The events of the current campaign are here condensed and illustrated by plans 

each important scene of action.** — Globe. 

'* This volume exhibits war in its details, as seen by the subaltern, and in its larger 

ects as picked up from the gossip and criticism of the camp.** — Spectator. 

^* A military narrative, illustrated by plans, views, and sections, and calculated to 

nove many erroneous impressions as to the character of the second Burmese war.** — 

^erary Gazette. 

'< An interesting account of the recent operations in Burmah ; the details of which, 

: maps and plans in the book enable us fully to understand.** — New Sluarterly 

view. 

** A rapid narrative, in soldierly style, of the warlike operations at Rangoon.*'— 

'beitaeuin. 

III. 

'RAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. By a 
Fur Trader. Post 8vo, price 7^. cloth. 

'* A genuine volume. The writer is an actor in the scenes he describes, and in 
\ veracious pages are graphically delineated the hazards which adventurous fur- 
iders undergo, and the savage life of the wilderness.** — Morning Advertiser. 
*' The fur-tra4er's little book, containing sketches of real life among the people of 
e Oregon, is very welcome, from his knowledge of the Indian tribes.*' — Examiner, 

IV. 

'ALES OF THE COLONIES •, o^^ Tw^ Kw^^-^xs^^'s. 
OF AN Emigrant. By CHis.KL¥.s 'BLctnciswO^'^^ ^^"^ 
Fifth Edition. 6s. cloth. 
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POETICS : AN ESSAY ON POETRY^ By E. 8. ^ 
Dallas, Esq. In One Volume, crown 8vo» Price 9;. 
cloth. 

'* This book 19 one of the most remarkable emanations of the present time. It 
actually overflows with the nectar of thought < Poedcs* should be read, for no * 
reviewer can present a perfect idea of the richness of language and aphorism which b 
run, like silver threads, through the soberer line of argument.**-^Cn>ir. 

** A remarkable work— -the work of a scholar, a critic, a thinker. It containi L. 
many novel views and much excellent matter. The style is firesh, tndependeat) K 
sharp, clear, and often felicitous. Amidst the intricacies of his complex subject, Mr. ' 
Dallas moves with the calm precision of one who knows the labyrinth.** >—£«m^. . 

<' We recommend Mr. I^las^s book highly and cordially. There b much dut 1 
will please in the shape of shrewd obwnration, and lucid and deep criddsm.'*— ^err^ I 
British Review, t 

V. ^ 

CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE with ECKER- 
MANN. Translated from the German by John Oxen- 
ford. 2 vols, post 8vo, lOs, cloth. 

<' These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of Goethe*8 mind 
during the last ten years of his life. And never was his judgment more clear and 
correct than in his closing years. The time spent on the perusal of this book will be I 
usefully and agreeably employed. Mr. Oxenfbrd'i translation is as exact and Buthfiil 
as it is elegant.**— ^cfflTor. 

VI. 

THE LAND TAX OF INDIA, According to the Moo- 
hummudan Law. By Neil B. E. BaillIe, £sq.| 
Author of the " Moohummudan Law of Sale/' &c. 
8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

<< A most valuable addition to the stock of materials accessible to the English 
reader on the ' Land Tax of India.* Mr. Baillie may be said to exhaust the subject of 
which he affords a complete elucidation, and the accuracy of his translation may be 
implicitly relied on.** — Press, 

'< A complete account of the Mahomedan law of land-tax.**— &o«ojnM/. 

*' A learned and valuable treatise.** — Literary Gazette, \ 

VII. ) 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. By ! 
B. A. Irving, Esq. One Volume, post 8vo, price 5^. ! 
cloth. I 

** An elaborate and painstaking performance, exhibiting a digested view of the old 

theory and the actual operation of caste, ftonv the best authorities, and giving rise to 

sowe hints that may be useful in out ftitutt deaL\^@i vnsia. >2ba ^qj\^% ^\ VckS^ — 

''A volutne worth consulting, especiaWy for ti,e m^\w.;ci^tv%vt^^T^^^^^^^ 
or our success in establishing a peaceful domimoTviiiltvAx^,^m^t^t««.t:il ^«^ 
religions, " — O/oAif. 
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>MMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD. By 
Leone Levi, Esq., F.S.S. 2 Vols. Royal 410. Price 
6/. cloth. 

U* This work obtained the Swiney Prise, offered for the best Treadse on Juris* 
dence in the English language, published prior to 1854. 

R JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 4to< with Plates. Price 4/. 4;., cloth. 

iAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, 
36^. cloth. 

' A book of standard and enduring value : the beat authority now extant on the 
ject of which it treats." — Examiner, 

ARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and on South 
America. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
los. bd. cloth. 

HE SAILOR'S HORN-BOOK OF STORMS. By 
Henry Piddington, Esq. Second Edition, 8vo, los. 6^/., 
with Charts and Storm-Cards. 

'< A valuable practical vforkJ**'^Nautical Magazine, 

:0NVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRICANES, FOR 
THE USE OF PLAIN SAILORS. By Henry 
Piddington. 8vo, ys. With Storm-Cards. 

'HE BRITISH OFFICER; his Position, Duties, Emo- 
luments, AND Privileges. By J. H. Stocqueler. 
8vo, 15X. cloth extra. 

>R. ROYLE ON THE C\3LT\3'?OE. K^^ ^O^- 
MERCE OF COTTON W l\>iT>\K. 'i»N<i^ ^'*. 
cloth. 
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THE NOVltlATE; or, The Jesuit in Training: being ' 
a Year among the English Jesuits. By Andrew Stein- 
METZ. TTfird Edition^ post 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

** This is a remarkable book. It describes with a welcome minuteness, the daily, 
nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novidates of Stonyhurst, their religious 
exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts, with considerable acute- 
ness and power, the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest-purposed spirit, while 
passing through such a process.** — British Quarterly Review, 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTIMONY TO 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY : being the 
Autobiography of Alexander Harris. Fourth Edi- 
tion^ fcap. 8vo, 3 J. cloth. 

*' A very interesting account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mind ^ 
on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of 
our readers.** — Eclectic Review. 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans. Fourteenth Edition, y, 
cloth. 

<* Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe 
no person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching 
lessons. •*-—If/Vtfrflry Gazette, 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 

I.— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, is, 6d. 
XL— progressive lessons in social science, is, 6d. 
III.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 25. 
I v.— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Arrangements and Relations or 
Social Life. zs. 6d. 
v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING, zs, 

VI.— WHAT AM I ? WHERE AM I ? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO ? &c. 
IS, sewed. 

<< The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them 
level to every understanding.** — Economist, 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. 6 vols. 2s, 6d. each. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and may be had separately. ^-C- ^^^ 1 

LITTLE STORIES ¥iL0MTH'E.?KBA-o\i^^^\^"t\>5.Q«^'%x.^v 
By the Author of tVve ^^Yai^tvt.%' C^iicim^O" a^.^^"^. 
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THE NOVl't'IATE; or, The Jesuit in Training: being 
a Year among the English Jesuits. By Andrew Stein- 
METZ. Third Edition^ post 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

" This is a remarkable book. It describes with a welcome minuteness, the daily, 
nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit NoYidates of Stonyhurst, their religious 
exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts, vdth considerable acute- 
ness and power, the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest-purposed spirit, while 
passing through such a process.** — Brithh Quarterly Review. 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTIMONY TO | 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY : being the 
Autobiography of Alexander Harris. Fourth Edi- \ 
tion^ fcap. 8vo, 3^. cloth. 

** A very interesting account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mind \ 
on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of 
our readers.** — Eclectic Review, 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans. Fourteenth Edition, y. 
cloth. 

" Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe , 
no person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching 
lessons.**— 'If/V«r<7ry Gazette, 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 
I.— outlines of social economy. I*, u, 

XL— progressive lessons in social science, is. u, 
III.— introduction to the social sciences. 21. 
IV.— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Arrangemints and Relations or 
Social Life. 21. (td, 
v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2*. 

VL— WHAT AM I ? WHERE AM I ? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO ? &c. 
XX. sewed. 

<<The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them 
level to every understanding.** — Economist. 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. 6 vols. 2s. 6d. each. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and may be had separately. — ^ ^^^ i 

LITTLE STORIES from the ?K^i.o\3^^^wtwci^^^^^. 
£v the Author of the " Pareivts? C^Vm^^::' i.s- O^^xVcw. 
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